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FORMING LOCAL CLUBS. 


WE sometime ago took occasion to refer to the method 

of work adopted by the Michigan Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation. The work is briefly this: The association sends 
out an agent, who visits the several towns in a given district, 
talks with the residents, invites them to meet him, and when 
they have come together explains to them the object of the 
association and the purpose of the game laws. He is asa 
rule successful in arousing sufficient interest to insure in 
each village thus visited the formation of a game club, 
which takes its stand on the side of game protection. The 
present representative of the association, who is now doing 
such work on the northern shore, is Hon. Cyrus W. Higby, 
of Jackson. Mr. Mershon, the secretary of the association, 
who is now in this city, tells us that the Michigan plan is — 
working well, and good results are following Mr. Higby’s 
labors. 

This is certainly one of the most efficient methods of in- 
ducing among the people an appreciation of just what game 
protection is and what it is not. The spiritand intent of 
the restrictions imposed on the capture of fish and game are 
largely misconstrued by the general public, particularly in 
the frontier sections of the country. Game laws are re- 
garded as enacted in the interest of a few, and are thought to 


























man, he could not be safely trusted as a team man, and did 
not shoot on any of the teams. 

In the make up of our International Military team we fail 
to see that there is the fixed point from which to make cal- 
culations. The men do not hold steady—the prone position 
is not now and never was a steady position. There is a cer- 
tain amount of snap shooting in it. That is, the foresight of 
the rifle goes wavering about over the target face and then 
at the right instant the trigger is pulled. Some riflemen are 
more steady than others, but there is not that fixed holding 
on the bull which was a feature of our American team shoot- 
ing from the back position. There are difficulties connected 
with the taking of the back position with military rifles, but 
they are not insurmountable. Many excellent marksmen 
use it in matches similar in condition to the International 
match. The committee on the organization of the team 
should have recognized the importance of position in carr§- 
ing out a team discipline, and should have made it a 
requisite of admission to the team that the back position 
should be used. A few months’ practice would have en- 
abled every member of the team to have shot from the back 
position at the second stage, but now it is too late to change. 
The match must be fought through with the men as they 
now shoot. We do not see that much can be done in the 
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be an infringement of the rights of residents and land owners. 
Obviously, then, in an intelligent scheme of game protection 
the first essential is to remove this misconception, and to 
secure that appreciation of the justice of the game laws, 


way of team drill under these conditions. The practice thus 
far of the men may not be a good criterion, as the shooting 
is yet nothing more than an active rivalry for place on the 
team. In our next issue we shall be able to give the record 
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Compared. 


Vixen and Maggie Rationally 






of the men as chosen. 


company of shooters. 


and fine shooting. 


The rivalry should then have ceased, 
and if the scores do not show a marked improvement we 
may conclude that there is no basis for Col. Bodine to estab- 
lish team practice as contradistinguished from the mere 
practicing upon the same day and over the same ranges of a 
Without the application of this team 
drill it is not unlikely that we have seen the best our team is 
capable of, unless perchance the spur of the actual match 
shall lead to some unexpected displays, but this pressure 
may bring unsteadiness and poor scores instead of firmness 














which a clear understanding of them is sure to effect. When 
this has bee2 accomplished the rest is a comparatively simple 
matter. We shall watch with interest the progress of the 
Michigan Association, because we believe that they have 
adopted the right course. 








Sra SALMON or Lanp-LockED?— We were recently shown 
a salmon taken by Mr. E. A. Green, of Newark, N. J., 
from the Marguerite, which the fishermen of the Saguenay 
region declared to be a ‘‘winninish.” The fish was brought 
to our office for identification by that enthusiastic angler, 
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A Substitute Rule. 

The Present Rules Good Enough 
Beverly Y. (.—Aug. 29. 

The ‘“‘Nessmuk”’ Hatchet. 

Bay of Quinte Y. C. 

The America Cup. 


Mr. T. 8S. Morrell, of Newark. It was apparently a sal- 
mon of about six pounds weight, but its extremely pointed 
snout gave it a peculiar appearance, and its coloring was 







We should have been much more easy as to the result if 
we had noted the application of the team principle, had seen 
the men catch step together and move along, each getting 





Logic in Measurement. aid from and giving assistance to his comrades. If that | some like that of a land-locked salmon. After a care- 
——— es Hy omen plan can be carried out the final team should have been made ful diagnosis we incline to think it merely an abnormal 


specimen of Salmo salar. The ‘‘winninish” is not now 









e been decided. It 
er side. 


Nor WITHSTANDING THAT THE FOREST AND STREAM has 
en permanently enlarged to twenty-eight pages, the sub- 
iption price remains the same as before. 

OUR AMERICAN 


HE present week will close the practice of the American 
Team, and by the end of next week the match will 


There are grave points to be criticised in the 













up long ago, if not, then the present desultory practice is 
about all that can be done. 










recognized as distinct from the land-locked salmon, and the 
latter fish is structurally a S. salar whose habits have 
been changed, and a slight change in coloration has fol- 
lowed. In other words, it is merely a variety and not a 
distinct species. Dr. Ferber has also brought us two small 
land-locked salmon from Loch Lomond, twelve miles from 
St. John’s, N. B._ 







SPORTSMEN’S Ovrrirs. —A full directory of the sports- 
men’s goods trade is comprised in our advertising columns. The 
firms there represented are well established business houses, 
most of them of long standing, and allreputable and reliable. 
The sportsman who is in need of any article to complete his 
outfit, from a gun to a box of wads, or from a rod to a fish 


TEAM. 


is difficult to predict a victory for ' 
SEA TURTLES Near New Yor«x.—A few weeks ago a 


¢-up of the home team, in its methods of practice, in its 
ice of arms, and in its preparation for the work in hand. 
prospect does not become more rosy as tie date of the 
Our team does not seem to pull well to- 
er. The scores run up and downin a jagged way, and 
top man of to-day is the bottom man tomorrow. This 
ans that thcre is a great deal of independent practice go- 
on;that the men are not holding ‘in with one another, 
i while each is no doubt doing his best right along, the 


tch draws near. 


n system is entirely wanting. 


t is doubtful whether or nothe team system can be ap- 


ne, bd with this team, and that after all we will have to drop 
eal to the English system of allowing each man to do his 

, and calling the aggregation of the scores a team total. 

tis not the way that previous American victories have 
> 50 nh won, and it will not improve the American chances if 
Ss are to throw aside our old winning habit and adopt a 
) 90 hcruder system. The first requisite for a well organized 
00 m, one that can work together, is a fixed point of depar- 


They must hold alike. It is of no use to have an 
borate table of the variations between the several rifles, if 
men do not use the weapons in the same way at each 
In the small-bore matches, the holding was perfect. 
as “dead on” all the time, and this being known, one 
man could follow another with certainty when the 
per allowances had been made. The back position en- 
d all this to be done with ease, the men could hold their 
8 with vise-like accuracy shot after shot. One rifleman 
ecall who was excellent in many ways, was left off the 
pessive American teams simply because of -his bad 
ts of “holding for wind” to various points of the target 
ead of making the allowance on his sights and wind 
- Though individually he was an excellent marks- 






























very rare exception. 


what he wants. 


structions. 





An Active Fisn anp Game Cuivus. —Chagrin Falls, Ohio, 
has a fish and game club which does not confine its attention 
to the mere killing and capturing of fur, fin and feather, but 
is wise enough to devote a portion of its energies to keeping 
up the supply for future needs. In another column we print 
a letter from the secretary of the club, Mr. J. J. Stranahan, 
on their success in the culture of black bass, and we learn 
that now they have young bass to distribute, thus prov- 
ing the success of the experiment of introducing them to the 
waters of their ponds. They will now attempt the propaga- 


tion of the finer species of catfish. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that the public will afford the club all the encourage- 
ment and assistance necessary to continue this excellent 
work. 


hook, may obtain it by communicating with these dealers. 
It is, of course, considered the more satisfactory way to pur- 
chase in person what is needed, especially if the artiele be a 
fine gun or rod involving the outlay of a considerable sum of 
money. But this is not a necessity. The firms to which we 
refer annually send out in response to mail orders tens of 
thousands of dollars’ worth of goods, and it is a significant 
fact that dissatisfaction on the part of the purchaser is the 
We know of no other class of goods 
in which the purchaser at a distance can be so sure of receiv- 
ing fair dealing as he is when ordering a shooting or angling 
outfit, or any part of one from these firms. An important 
rule to be observed by the party giving a mail order is to be 
as explicit as possible in his directions and explanations of 
This will obviate possible misunderstand- 
ing and greatly assist the dealer in supplying the right article. 
In nine cases out of ten where the purchaser is not suited, 
the fault lies with himself for having been vague in his in- 
















friend told us in conversation that many green turtles were 
caught near Sandy Hook this season. We have known of 
an occasional one being taken on Long Island, and even in 
Great South Bay, but not of frequent occurrence enough to 
be considered worth more than a passing notice as stragglers 
from the Gulf Stream, and we thought no more of what our 
friend said. Last Monday while Mr. Francis Endicott, the 
well-known president of the Staten Island Sportsman’s 
Club, took three of them while fishing for striped bass from 
the lower end of the island. The turtles, which were small 
ones, of about eight or ten pounds weight, were taken on the 
shore of Staten Island and werein good order. Now that 
we know of this fact, we are prepared to believe that they 
are of much more frequent occurrence than is generally sup- 


posed. 


THE Moopvus Doe SwinDLER.—We understand that the 
Moodus dog swindler, who formerly advertised under the 
names of Heward, Fowler, Chester, Gleason, etc., is again 
at his tricks. He has been advertising from Middletown, 
Conn., under the name C. E. Pollard, and we understand 
that another alias is ‘‘Rev. 8. C. Fowler.” This fellow— 
whatever his real name may be—is an arrant rascal. If any 
of his victims care to take steps to punish him, we can give 
them some additional information about him. 


Boston Press SHoor. —The annual shoot of the Boston 


Press Rifle Association will be held at Walnut Hill, Septem- 
ber 28. The match promises to be an interesting one. 
Representatives will be on hand from the Herald, Globe, 
Journal, Star, Post, Transcript and Advertiser. 
forty-six newspaper scribes shot at the targets. 
is probable that there will be seventy-five entries, each man 
eager to get a “‘beat” on all the other papers. 


Last year 
This year it 
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ADIRONDACK SURVEY NOTES. 
VIIL—A STATE PARK—RANDOM, SHOTS., 


i something is done by the State of New York to 
preserve the grand old woods as a public park, its glory 
will depart within the next ten years, andit will become 
worthless for purposes of recreation or as a means of supply- 
ing water to our rivers and canals. The lumbermen and 
bark peelers are fast destroying its value for these purposes, 
and the grand system of mountains, whose heavily wooded 
sides prevent the sun from evaporating the rainfall, will be- 
come bleak and barren rock. All along the Hudson this is 
the case already, and no new growth takes the place of the 
old forest whenever it has been entirely removed, the ground 
being too dry to favor its growth, and the unsightly stumps 
remain only to mark what was once good timber-growing 
land. The science of forestry, so well understood and prac- 
ticed in some parts of Europe, seems to have been entirely 
neglected here, and men cut and slash by wholesale, leaving 


the future to take care of itself, sothat they reap one harvest. 


Thirty years ago there was plenty of water in the Hudson 
below Troy at all seasons, and sai] vessels could tack at will 
in most places above the city of Hudson. Now a steamboat 
channel is all that remains in midsummer, and this is so 
scant that the riveris lined with stone dykes to keep the 
water in the channel. Few are so ignorant to-day as not to 


know that the clearing off of timber tends to dry up the 
springs which flourished on the shaded, mossy sides of hills 
where rain and snow-fall was protected from the sun, hence 
it needs no elaborate argument to show that this region, 
which is the source of the Hudson and its main branch, the 
Mohawk, as well as of streams flowing into Lake Champlain 
and the St. Lawrence, and which is of no value whatever as 
an agricultural district, should be preserved as a public park. 
The practice of selling land to lumbermen, who make a first 
payment and then skin off the timber and decline to pay taxes 
on it, thereby allowing it to revert to the State, should be 
stopped at once, unless our legislators are willing to see the 
water highways closed. The State does not know, and can- 
not learn until the survey is completed, how much land it 
owns here, or where it is located, and unscrupulous men take 
advantage of the fact to cut timber on lands not their own. 
In no other country would this be tolerated for a moment. 

The preservation of these forests is not alone a question 
concerning the sportsmen and others seeking recreation, it is 
one which affects the commerce, as well as the health of the 
whole people of the State. 

There are still places enough in the Adirondacks where 
one can go and not find cockney hotels and people whom it 
bs desixable to avoid, if he willleave the beaten track, places 
where he will find good woodland fare and hospitality, 
where no telegraph brings news of hourly stock quotations 
on Wall street, or where he will be oppressed with Saratoga 
style. Why those who desire these things come into the 
woods, which should be sacred to silence and blue flannel, is 
a wonder; they certainly are not in sympathy with the spirit 
of the wilderness, and seem as much out of place as our old 
friend ‘‘Leatherstocking” would be in a drawing room. Old 
Natty would be astonished at them, and like me would 
suggest that their “gifts were not for the woods.” But they 
don’t respect the honest old man, and it is a question if 
many of them know who he was. One man talks of laying 
out a race course in the woods. O, Ichabod, Ichabod! 

It-was an evil day when the level of some of the lakes was 
raised for the ostensible purpose of affording more water for 
the canals, but partly to facilitate the driving of logs down 
the streams, and a line of dead timber disfigures many as 
beautiful sheets of water as are to found on this planet, and 
which it will take a century to restore to their former come- 
liness, The raising of the water has injuriously affected 
the fishing by destroying breeding grounds which are not to 
be found along the new shores with their decaying vegeta- 
tion and mold-covered bottoms. 

To aman who loves the woods and nature in her wildest 
forms, who loves to look upon a landscape and imagine that 
no human eye has seen it before, or at least not an eye be- 
longing to a white man, these things are all a profanation of 
the temple. The steamboats which go puffing up and down 
the lakes from Blue Mountain to Raquette are bad enough, 
but the slashing of timber and the damming of the :akes is 
worse. A lover of the woods goes there to escape civiliza- 
tion with its railroads, telegraphs and its money-making 
ways, and when he gets a glimpse of any of the birds or 
beasts which are ranging in his sight without being aware of 
his presence, he loves to note their movements and habits. 
It gives him a feeling of satisfaction which the gilded youth 
who needs the constant support of all the appliances of 
civilization, including hourly reports of the stock market, 
has not the faintest conception of. [readily fall into sympathy 
with the men who have visited the woods for the past thirty 
or forty years, and who have come from a love of the vast 
solitudes which railroads and good wagon roads are now 
rendering too easy of access to the ordinary tourist, and who 
are finding that the charms of their old haunts, their woods 
are gone. To them I will whisper that there are still places 
where they can leave the vanities of the world behind them; 
where the gilded youth dare not yet venture, and which even 
the old guides do not know. This may seem to be a strange 
statement, but this very year Mr. Colvin has found pords 
which his oldest and keenest woodsmen, who hunt and trap 
in that district all winter and guide in summer, have been 
compelled to admit were ‘‘new water.” This will all be 
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The Sportsman Coanvrist. 


“PISECO” ON LAKE COMO. 


Homsoure Les Barns, Prussia, Aug. 14. 
Dear Forest and Stream: 


When I bade you good-bye last November, and you bade 
me ‘‘bon voyage,” I had not an idea that the promise I 
then made would remain so long unfulfilled; for my previous 
experience of European life having been confined to the sea- 
ports alone, I had but little doubt but that I should be able 
to contribute considerable to your fish department at the 
least, and my plans not being definitely made, embraced 
a little out-door work in the Swiss Mountains, the German 
Black Forest and the Lochs of Scotland. 

But, like many well-laid plans, mine ganged aglee, and a 
bit of Roman fever in the family last winter assumed the 
upper hand, and has shaped my subsequent proceedings, 
until now, it having at last held up raining, and being cold 
and cheerless as no previous spring and summer have ever 
been in Europe—at least so all the landlords assure me—I 
have settled down for rest and recuperation in this most 
delightful retreat, where I drink the waters, bathe daily in 
‘‘mineral pine extract” mixture, and, I trust, am getting rid 
of some of the effects which have followed, very naturally, 
my many days of wading icy brooks in our home forests, 
and campings out in Alaska mountains. 

A great preventive of too strong prickings of conscience 
for my broken promise is that, like the needy knife-grinder, 
‘Lord bless you, sir, I’ve no story to tell;” for however rich 
a stock of data suitable for a journal devoted to art, as is the 
ForeEsT AND STREAM to nature, might or may have been ac- 
cumulated in my wanderings through the galleries and mu- 
seums of Germany, Italy and Austria, I shrink from making 
them public, through an inward consciousness that Badae- 
ker, Murray and Harper, with their facts and figures, and a 
host, of itinerary literary tourists, with their vivid flights of 
imagination, have already so thoroughly exhausted the 
powers of description that mine would prove but a ‘‘twice 
told tale,” and worse, a badly told one, for 1 fear that I am 
not romantic. 

I brought with me, as you know, my fishing gear, but, 
wisely counseled, stored it carefully away in Paris last 
November, and there it has lain until this month; and | have 
not missed it, nor have I once wished that 1 had my Parker 
along. Either or both would have cost more in transpor- 
tation than all the fish 1] have seen caught or game killed 
would pay for. I have seen fishing enough on the banks of | 
the Seine, the Danube, the Rhine, Rhone and Loire, and the 
wharfs and quays of the Geneva Lake, besides many smaller 
or less known waters, and asI should judge from personal 
observation, constantly dotted with patient anglers, all 
armed with long bamboo poles and with floats. Never have 
I seen one of these fishermen make any movement which 
would indicate even a bite. 

Only once previous to my arrival here have I made any 
attempt to fish and but once to hunt. The latter first, as it 
1s a very short story. At Heidelberg a young Englishman, 
whose acquaintance I made at table d’hote, gave me a glow- 
ing account of his sportafew days before, when in the 
forest near by he had killed two deer. I thought to make 
an effort, but found obstacles. First I must take out a 
yearly license to hunt, at I believe 100 marks, the privilege 
of carrying a gun being expressly included; next to either 
join with others or else myself hire a sufficient number of 
men and dogs to range through the preserve and drive deer 
to me; then, all this being accomplished, to butcher at ten 
yards’ distance any unfortunate animal that might be scared 
toward me. 

In further conversation with this young gentleman, who 
was ragher of the Oxford under-graduate, wsthetie style, I 
asked, ‘*‘What dogs were used?” ‘‘Why, hunting dogs, to be 
sure.” ‘‘Yes, but what kind?” ‘‘Oh, I don’t know what 
you Americans call them, but we call them setters.” Do 
you biame me for more than half fancying that if that young 
man had brought home any venison he had bought it? Or, 
as we used to express it in Sitka, when a particularly good 
result had been obtained—or claimed—by an: indifferent 7 
shot, ‘‘He has met an Indian.” 4 

My attempt at fishing proceeded to greater length. 1) 
actually went. It was at Bellaggio, on the Italian Lake 
Como. Badaeker describes the trout in the lake as very ex- 
cellent, and growing to a weight of five and twenty pounds § 
The head waiter assured me that some very good-sized 
and fine-flavored trout that we had for dinner, were obtained 
in the lake, and in the kindest manner accepted a retainer, 
and agreed to make all arrangements by wnich I the next 
day would be enabled to have a good day’s fishing. These 
were to include a suitable boat, bait and gear, and experi 
enced fisherman. 

The day dawned showery, just right for fishing, and with 
high anticipations and accompanied by a couple of young 
friends, I was at the wharf at the appointed time. There 
lay the boat, a trim little rowboat, elegantly fitted up, with 
cushions, awning, curtain, etc., and in a little box in the 
stern sheets a lot of little gear, just big enough to use i 
perch or minnow fishing. 

It struck me that my friend the boatman had insured him- 
self against fish-soiled cushions, and us against sport. 
the Italian language which I made use of was not grat 
matical, it was vigorous, and produced, evidently, the sought 
for impression, namely, that we were not so sufficiently verdasl 
as to suppose for an instant that he had any intention 
rowing us over any spot where there was the least chance 
our capturing any fish that could by any possibility be & 
pected in its dying stru, gles to shed a scale or drop of bool 
upon any of his tasteful fixtures; and that a common regul! 
fishing boat, such as the fishermen use, and provided with 
suitable tackle, would be good enough for us. Surroundisf 
boatmen, not being themselves pecuniarily interested, gav’ 
strong backing to my protest, and the old fellow yielded 
gracefully, and the intimation that the amount of his buen” 
mano would depend entirely upon our luck—being limi 
to a ‘‘single franc if unsuccessful, to be raised upon to ten 1 
a five-pound fish, and twenty for a ten-pounder’—=sta 
him in a hurry for substitutes. 

In an hour we embarked in a great comfortable boat wil 
two rowers, and sheltered by an awning on a frame 
ing the cover of one of our western prairie schooners. 80 co 
fortable did it all look, and the day had cleared up ® 
Penny that lady members of the party, having done t 

illa Carlotta, and admiréd the beautiful grounds 
statuary—which includes a magnificent frieze by Thorwall 
sen, and the original ‘“‘Love and Psyche,” worth a fort 
while their owner has to depend upon visitors’ fees for aa® 
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announced in due time and in the regular manner, but leay- 
ing them out for the present, there are other-places where 
the tourist does not go. 

The guides take sight-seers by the main water courses, 
which are the easiest to travel, and these are so distributed 
as to make aquatic highways in several directions almost 
across the woods. Betweenthese will be found compara- 
tively unfrequented tracts containing small lakes, which the 
guides know and few beside themselves visit. Here one can 
camp without fear of interruption, and will see none except 
it be some one having his own tastes and habits, who will 
bid him ‘‘good day,” and perhaps accept an invitation to 
halt, eat a trout or a venison steak, smoke a pipe and then 
pass on. Such chance meetings often ripen into future ac- 
quaintance in the case of two persons for whom the woods 
were made, and neither feels that the other is intruding, 
which all lovers of the woods feel in the case of an invasion 
of tourists who merely ‘‘do” the woods because it is the 
fashion. 

I have spoken of the desirability of getting beyond all 
reach of civilization and its messengers, the mail and the 
telegraph, and to some this may seem carrying it farther 
than they would wish to go. I can best explain my desires 
on this point by quoting another. I once went into the 
woods with a gentleman having large commercial relations 
and great interests at stake. We were to be gone some 
time, and a man in his employ was to bring in some provi- 
sions at the end of the first week. The instructions to the 
latter were: ‘‘When youcome in don’t bring either news- 
papers, letters or messages, except on family matters. I am 
on a vacation of four weeks, and I don’t propose to be dis- 
turbed by business. Evenif banks fail and I am financially 
ruined I don’t want to know it, and I have no wish to be 
bothered with it. When I come out I will resume business.” 
He had the correct view of a vacation in the woods, and 
cast off his business for the time and enjoyed himself as he 
could not have done had he allowed his worldly cares to an- 
noy him. He was a man who could endure his own society 
and did not need to carry his commercial relations with him. 
How few can dothis! And how few have enough in them 
to interest themselves. Byron’s lines on solitude are so to 
the point that I must quote: 
































To sit onrocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 

Toslowly trace the forest’s shady seene, 

Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 

And mortal foot hath ne’er or rarely been; 

To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 

With the wild flock that never needs a fold;; 

Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean, 

This is not solitude; ’tis but to hold 

Converse with nature’s charms, and view her stores aurolted. 

But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, 

To hear, to see, to feel and to possess, 

And roam along, the world’s tired denizen, 

With none who bless us, none whom we can bless; 

Millions of splendor shrinking from distress, 

None that, with kindred consciousness endued, 

If we were not, would seem to smile the less 

Of all that flattered, followed, sought and sued; 
This is to be alone; this, this is solitude. 


The few who feel thus will not suffer from lack of the su- 
perfluities of civilization and will find more companionship 
in the hills than in Wall street. F. M. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of the 24th inst., ‘‘F. M.”’ in his sixth article of the 
“Adirondack Survey Notes” strikes the key note to tiie protection 
of game. 

The remarks of the different guides, as given by him, on this ques- 
tion, are particularly striking and truthful, and show plainly how the 
matter is presented to them, and what vile means are resorted to by 
men who claim to be honorable and law-abiding citizens, outside of 
the game laws. But the day is near at hand that will brand the 
“venison thief’ (as the Forest AND STrEAM styles him) with the 
same iron that is applied to the horse thief. ’ 

This putting men upon their honor isthe true principle, and the 
man who bribes, or threatens guides, into ‘“‘crooked’’ work, not only 
disgraces himself, but commits treason to his neighbors and all 
honest sportsmen who wait for the open season. And my experience 
has been, that the “higher toned” the violator, and the greater claim 
he made to honor and integrity when at home, the quieter he wants 
it kept, and the smallest hole is large enough for him to crawl 
through when he is caught. 

The Adirondack survey party of which “F. M.”’ was a member, seta 
splendid example, and its effect will be lasting. Many of the guides 
have been trying to do what they knew was right, but were meeting 
with poor encouragement in many instances from honorable (?) 
sportsmen. And to have Mr. Colvin’s party with them, encouraging 
them in a practical manner, as well as by good fair argument, it has 
put new life into them on this question, and the last time I was on 
the Fulton Chain, they were pretty well prepared to meet those who 
had a disposition to violate the law, in a manner that if there was 
any honor in them, would bring it out. I hope every fair-minded 
sportsman will read Mr. Mather’s article mentioned above, and if he 
has ever been a violator of the game laws, let him size himself 
up, and meditate upon the honor he has gained or lost in the opera- 
tion. 

Your valuable paper has taken good ground on this question, and 
its influence is being felt. Already we find many men who in years 
gone by slayed and killed at all seasons, who now hold up both 
hands to have the law enforeed, and regret what they did in the 
past; and with help in various directions, we begin tc see a decided 
increase in the deer in the Adirondacks. I hope that when 
tempted to shoot game out of season, every sportsman ‘will counsel 
his honor before pulling the trigger. Wu. P. Donar. 

Prospect, N. Y., Aug. 29. 

















Quau. SHootmve.—From all that we can learn the coming 
season will be a very fair quail year. Reports of an abund- 
ant supply of birds come to us from many quarters, and 
shooters are generally anticipating good sport. 
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and were very welcome, not only for their 
prudence displuyed in bringing with them 
dwiches, with which, less than with fish- 
joyable. It isn’t much fun to fish 
to do, as you may seé when I de- 


‘come—joined us, 
society but for the 
a good stock of san 
ing, our trip was made en 
by proxy, and this we 
oistes the method. : : 
The first process toward getting ready consisted ‘in the 
attachment to the upper after frame of the awning of an 

















a immense wooden reel—immense looked on as a reel, for it 
was fully fifteen inches in diameter, and in general appear- 
u bade ance was more like a log-line reel than like for a fish line. It 
mise I was provided with a friction brake and stop, and on its bar- 
‘evious rel was wound four hundred metres of fine wire. A leaden 
he sea- weight of about an ounce was attached to the end of this 
be able wire, and it was then paid out. At ten metres a loop came 
at the in sight to which by means of a toggle another wire ten 
braced metres in length, to which a large hook baited with a small 
erman fish was attached. : 

This process was continued until all of the twenty lines 

and a were attached, and trolling astern at depths varying from 
ed the two hundred to ten metres below the surface—a fresh sinker 
dings, being toggled on between every second and third line, the 
ig cold depths of course dependant greatly upon the speed. 
ye ever After about an hour thus devoted to getting underway, 
me—I we began fishing in earnest. 
3 most One problem, based upon difficulties which I have at 
nily in times encountered, when through faults in handling per- 
ing rid ceptible to my guide alone, I have in Adirondack lakes 
urally, lost some Jarge fish, presented itself, and I longed for a solu- 
‘orests, tion—it was this, Supposing a large fish struck and hooked 
. himself on the outer and deepest hook, how could he, by any 
science of the accepted rules in regard to such matters, be expected 
rinder, to keep up the connection during the period which must 
er rich necessarily elapse while the fisherman reeled up nearly three 
gis the hundred yards of wire by means of a crank, which, I was 
een ac- quite sure, would not take it up in less than twenty minutes, 
d mu- even if no further obstacles than those presented by the 
naking necessity of disconnecting and caring for each of the other 
Badae- lines, and probably the sinkers, of which there were eight or 
and a ten, presented themselves. And a ten-pound laker, I should 
chts of judge, would in such contingency prove a considerable 
ed the obstacle. And again, there was no provision whatever to re- 
“twice lieve the dead strain, no spring of the pole, or giving a bit 
t IT am of line to depend upon. Unfortunately I had no oppor- 
tunity of forming any better opinion, for except that we 
ir, but, had a delightful row, and enjoyed hugely the beautiful 
‘is last scenery as we passed around Bellagio Point, and swung into 
1 have Lake Lecco, our trip was a failure, and very soon recogniz- 
Parker @ ing the situation and ae it, we concluded that to con- 
unspor- sider ourselves fishing required a lively imagination, and we 
killed | devoted ourselves to the lady who had accompanied us, and 
inks of the sandwiches she had brought. 
nd the ‘As usual, there were any number of excellent reasons why 
smaller no fish could be caught that day and why they should not be 
ersonal expected, which reasons would have been more acceptable if 
rs, all given before we started. 
or have ~ Well, I’ve added two more to the list of lakes I’ve fished 
which in, but my score book shows a blank. 

Several men who, armed with spears, were watching the 
de any shoals at the mouth of several little creeks we passed, they 
it, as it hidden behind large rocks, were more successful, for although 
shman, none were speared in my sight, several good sized trout were 
1 glow- 7 held up for our inspection as we passed, and but for the 
in the gashes in their backs, which would have unfolded a tale, I 
> make rather fancy that I shouldn’t have returned empty-handed. 
2 out a I have used up so much of your space and my time in 
‘ivilege describing to you this unsuccessful trip, that I will reserve 
) either until I again feel in the mood—which will probably be on 
nber of the next rainy day—on account of several successful ones 
ve deer which I have made among the mountain streams in this 
‘at ten vicinity, during which I was able to settle very definitely 
scared a question which had been agitated in the London Field— 

viz., whether, first, the streams in Swiss Nassau contained 
n, who trout, and secondly, whether, if they did, said trout could be 
style, I taken by the fly. 
s, to be Both questions I settled inthe affirmative, and with the 
y what aid of my little rod, made er for brook fishing, made 
rt the best day’s work on record here. PIsEco. 
, young we 
2 Or, § THE PACK WELL SHUFFLED. 
y Boot BY A. MULE. 

4 JT WAS sitting. on the steps of the court house the other 
oth. If i day in the midst of a little knot of village worthies, 
. Lake discussing crops, checkers, pocket knives and other regula- 
ery eX: lation themes of village gossip, when some one said: e 
pounds. § ‘*There comes McP——!” | . 
d-sized | ‘*Where?” I asked, not seeing him anywhere. 
btained “Not in sight yit, but thar’s his advance guard!” and ‘he 
otaincr, i pointed out a straggling dog or two standing idly in the 
as al square. 

These In a few moments a confused mass came round the corner 
expert and presented to view a solid acre of dogs—all busy about 
nothing—all sniffing, fighting, trotting along, but man ing 

d with to keep going ahead all the time. There were at least Aft 
-oung in the pack, of all sizes, all ages, all colors, all breeds, all 
Where tempers, Here som but dignified Newfoundland paced 
p, with along looking like a big cypress among bushes; here a 
in the hard-featured desperate old fighter, of no particular breed, 
use i jogged on with head down and sulky look; there a dozen or 
, 80 terriers skipped about on three or more legs as they hap- 
ed him: pened to fancy, but. all with an earnest cast of countenance, 
art: as if on serious business, and nearly all bearing the scars of 
null honorable combat with bruin. As they entered the square 
er ht they separated a litile, each on his own hook looking up a 

p ne strange dog. 

on of Behind the dogs came their master. Shelb. was mounted 


as usual on his “‘old mar” that nobody on earth would own 
but him—and bent upon getting a little redeye for himself— 
a bottle of snuff for the old lady, and having a jaw with 
society in general. 

The old mare is said by the oldest inhabitant to have once 
been a bright ene sorrel, but this has long since given 
way to a grizzly brindle of no color whatever. She has but 
one eye, of course—that sort of ‘‘hoss” never has but one. 
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gether, and somehow can convey his wishes to her in a | characters who did nothing else. The act also mes 
rivate of their own. | She will browse for a day | the date for the beginning of quail shooting till November 
Fast where he left her; she will dodge trees and vines as | 1, ten days later than formerly, and rabbit shooting till No- 


vember 1, twenty days later. 

An entirely new andimportant feature of the law is that 
which ceniaie for the protection of the rail birds. The 
season for the shooting of these birds, which annually come 
here in myriads, commences September 20. It is predicted 
that there will be a decided falling off in the non-resident 
participants in this sport when the law requiring license be- 
comes known. The water rail has already made its appear- 
ance in considerable numbers, and by dropping a stone in 
the rank, wild oats, now almost ripe, a dozen ‘‘tutes!” from 
the concealed rail will greet the ears, telling you they are 
there. The law-makers did not forget the wild duck nor 
the muskrat either, and the season for the former begins 
September 10, and the latter December 1. 

HowarpD MALone. 


well as a man, and knows how to get through cane like a 
wild turkey. She will come to Shelb’s horn but not budge 
for another, and, in short, she is his bosom friend and up to 
all sorts of swamp tricks. 

One of the boys stole her once and entered her at the 
county fair, giving her pedigree as ‘‘by Sleight of Hand out 
of Kentucky Stable,” and she took the premium for an 
‘‘aged and experienced cow.” But Shelb. offers to ride her 
a race of ten miles through the canebrake with any horse, 
and I’ve no doubt she would win. 

The old man got off his horse, turned her loose, and came 
up to where we sat. He was cordially greeted, and of 
course had at once a dozen invitations to drink. These he 
declined, as he rarely indulges away from home, thinking 
liquor is not healthy unless taken with a little tansy in it. 

After a while the crowd drifted away and left old Shelb. 
and me to a comfcrtable chat. 

“Why do you always carry so many dogs with you?” I 
asked. 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘the fact is I couldn’t keep them at home 
without tying of ’em. And besides I think it does a dog 
good to take him out from home occasionally. When cooped 
up in one yard all the time a dog is apt to get as foolish as 
one of these country boys that never left his mammy. 
When he goes into the world he gets licked by strangers and 
fooled by females, and generally gets taught manners. 

‘Manners! Why, do you think adog has manners?” I 
said. 

“‘A dog is a dog,” said the old fellow, ‘“‘and he ain’t got 
man manners nor feelins, no more than a paw-paw has 
pecans. But he has got plenty of dog idees, and some are 
just as different from others in them as among mankind. 
Now.” said he, whistling up a heavily built dog, ‘‘here 
is old Brindle, whois not only my best start dog and a good 
fighter, but a perfect type of the honest flat-footed farmer. 

e don’t run in and grab at every little piece of meat he sees, 
nor he don’t yell out when he gets a point on a track unless 
he is sure, and altogether he is a square dependable sort of a 
fellow without any show or nonsense. 

“This long-legged critter now is entirely different. He is 
too smart by half,sorter like some of these young penfeather 
lawyers. e is always trying to poke his lung nose into 
everything first man, and that’s the way he got that scald on 
his back trying to palaver my old nigger cook. He would 
run for Governor if he had a chance, or constable, or any- 
thing. And he is always getting set down, because everybody 
knows he is a genuine smart Aleck. 

‘That white and black dog over there is one of them good 
fellers you often see that’s always anxious to oblige everybody 
and yet don’t oblige nobody. If you jist look at him his tail 
goes to waggin’ like it would come off, and out in a hunt or 
wherever there is anything to ‘be done, he is the foremost 
man there, swaggering and strutting around full of advice 
but never by accident doing a lick of hard work. 

“You see the little fellow—the one with only one ear? 
Well, he’s the doctor. Whenever anything goes wrong there 

ou will find Doc. looking as wise as Satan, and sympathiz- 

ing with everybody. Of course he licks all the sores on the 
other dogs, but he will also show the deepest interest in the 
settin’ hens, and will look raptures over a new-born calf. [ 
expect to sec him dropping medicine out of a spoon yet. 

“That bright, nervous little devil is a regular game cock. 
He ain’t more than a mouthful for many of the pack, and 
yet by hokey, I believe they are haif way afraid of him. 

e never hesitates a second but jump any dog that gives him 
sass. I believe he would tackle an elephant if he just had a 
stepladder. His tail you see is curled so tight that his hind 
legs just.touch the ground and I reckon that sorter keeps him 
turned up so high. He is the best fighter I’ve got, for he is 
so little and so active that a bar can’t do anymore with him 
than a flea. 

‘‘No sir-ree—a dog has got just as much character as a 
man, only he don’t show it the same way. A new dog I had 
once was mighty green in the woods and never had seen a 
coon. One day he tackled one in a bush behind me and the 
varmint bit him in the paw. I’m blessed if that dog didn’t 
ey “Oh Lordy!” so plain that I jumped round and asked 
who was thar! 

‘‘There came a fellow to my house one evening to stay all 
night. Well, he was full of science about dogs and wanted 
to teach me all about it. So he showed me how to tickle a 
dog’s foot to make him kick. That great big hound over 
there was lying snoring before tke fire and he tried him. 
The dog kicked furiously aud we had a good laugh. But 
presently the teacher became so interested that he got on all 
fours, hent his face down to get good sights and stuck his 
straw into the dog’s hind foot. Good Jord, how that dog did 
kick him on the nose! Over went the teacher agin the wall, 
the dog run off scared and I got something to catch the blood 
out of the man’s nose.” 

**You must—” 

“Hold on, Col.!” said he, taking me by the arm, ‘‘just 
come this way a little!” 


DENTON-ON-THE-CHOPTAUK, Aug. 29, 1882. 





THE VANISHED HOUNDS. 

VERY old hunter and woodsman is, or has been, the owner 
of dogs. He may have been a still-hunter and opposed 
to hounding deer, and may even have been guilty of shooting 
or hanging the hounds he caught on the trail. But, all the 
same, he had his still-bunt dog that he held above price, and 
whose memory he cherishes as that of a lost brother. We 
may have owned scores of dogs, each of them with more or 
less good qualities, each with his own peculiar traits and char- 
acteristics; but every one of us can call to mind the particu- 
lar dog that stood out in a bas-relief of canine perfection— 
the dog whose like we ne’er shall look upon again. The dog 
that had a corner of our blankets, or cuddled up to our backs 
on a cold night, while his canine companions were relegated 
to a bed of damp leaves outside the shanty. The dog that 
always came to the front when the others were at fault— 
that always ran his track to the end, and always found his 
way back to camp in timefor next day’s race. Such a dog 
was Buffie. A pure hound, with a most marvelous voice, 
and plenty of it. Ears, 2244 inches from tip to tip. Color, a 
bright Maltese blue, fringed, feathered and evenly marked 

with orange. The handsomest hound I have ever seen. 

But his voice was irrepressible. He ran foxes by day, and 
gave free concerts at night in the most persistent and aggra- 
vating manner. Training, breaking, and a regular course of 
beech sprouts failed to impress him with the value of silence. 
At last Mrs. Nessmuk called my attengion to an article ina 
medical journal, entitled ‘‘The Importance of Sleep.” 

I saw the point, and turned the dog loose, to run at large, 
after the manner of village dogs generally. He chose his 
stand in the center of a flower bed, under the windows of my 
friend Dr. R., where he kept it up pretty steadily for a few 
nights; but it came to acrisis with him. One morning we 
found him in the back yard, stiff and stark, with all the in- 
dications of strychnine about him. 

Even his staunch friend and admirer, ‘‘Hawkie,” admitted 
it was a case of ‘‘jestifiable pizenin’;’’ and, though I felt like 
Mrs. Gummidge’s lobsters, “‘a disposition to pinch the world 
in general,” I held my peace, and only sought reliet in a 
rhyming lament, after the ‘‘Lallans” of Burns. 

I trust Iam not vindictive. But if I can inveigle such read- 
ers of FOREST AND STREAM as understand ‘‘the Scottish dia- 
lect of the English language” into reading what follows—well, 
t will he some comfort: 

PUIR BUFFIE. 
(ae tell to a’ the hunters roun’ 
That Geordie’s heart is sair cast down. 
Wi’ hirplin’ step he treads the groun’, 
An’ hingin’ head. 
Buffie, the wale o’ youthfu’ houns, 
Puir Buffie’s dead! 


Let ilka tod frae Butler hill 

To Allan’s swamp an’ Merrick rill 

For vera joy bark loud an’ shrill 
Wi’ muckle glee. 

Puir Buffie’s lyin’ stark an’ still, 
Out owre the lea. 


Had he been slain in open day 
By hoof or horn o’ stag at bay, 
I wadna hae the heart to say 
It did him wrang. 
It’s joost the foulness o’ the play 
That gies the pang. 


Na doubt but he at times might draw 
Ae sned o’ beef wi’ thievin’ jaw, 
Or aiblins on fine nights might blaw 


‘‘Why, what’s the matter?” About the street. 
“My mar is eating Doctor Nellip’s oats out of his wagon But if that faut’s agen the law, 
and I don’t want to see it!” said he, smiling. He couldna’ geet! 


So we got out of of sight where our honesty was not called 


upon to check the old mar’s appetite. Perhaps he might, in pleasant weather, 


Wi’ ither tykes sometimes forgather 
To fyke on grocers’ wares: but whether 
He did or not, 
In spite o’ a’ their scauldin’ blether’s 
A triflin’ faut. 





MARYLAND GAME AND SHOOTING. 


ee ee (¢. é., quail) will be numerous in this part 
of the State this year, judging from the frequency 
with which the young coveysare seen running across the 
roads and the well-known ‘‘Bob White” notes of the old 
birds in the stubble fields. The young rabbits, too, are very 
numerous, the law passed a few years ago for their protec- 
tion having had the desired effect. Caroline county, which 
is apparently the most popular section of the peninsula for 
small bird shooting, now has complete game laws, and the 
extermination of her quail, rabbits and rails, which onl 
seemed to be a matter of a few years, has been postponed, 


He maks the fourth o’ langeared friens 
Wha followed me o’er hills an’ giens 
Until they met untimely ends 
By murder sair. 
Their fauts were something less than men’s, 
Their virtues mair. 


But, Buffie dog, a lang fareweel. 


yielded No man ever knew her when she didn’t have a colt trottin inni ee een 

| I het n g | we hope, for many years. In former years the beginning of ee aoa 

, heer behind her, and she is in short the ugliest, rawboned, worst- | the partridge season would be marked by the a Satanes of ry sappy hoa op _ 

i tempered devil in the State. What she lacks in looks, how- | scores of sportsmen from New York. Philadelphia, and silvia uamene te anetins, tele 

started with she makes up in gaits. She has every gait ever seen | other cities and towns, and thousands upon thousands of a ‘ ee 
with a ae ane worn of ee — ae beans. = birds were daily railroaded out of the county to those SERRE: OE 
Being s monopolies, she travels none of these long | and other markets. By an act of the last Legislature sports- ’ ? 

at — tire her rider, but changes just as fast as her lazi- | men who are non-residents of the county, cae dhactinn we nator enn oo carteaie = 

So ott Foe = a touch of stringhalt allows, and indeed some of | game within its limits, are required to procure a license from Maun hae yer huntin’ frolics o'er 

i up the tose ae eres brag that she ‘‘goes all po _— So t — + eae in - $5. The same In shadowy race: 

tbe 7 req a license o ippers to market, ’ 

lon Shelb. fairly dotes on the old mare, and swears she makes costing $23, which will have the effect to put an end to the Geman 

up in virtue what she lacks.in looks. He hunts on her alto-| gunning-for-market business, pursued by many worthless : Nessuux, 
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Glatuyal History. 





USE OF A COLLECTION OF INSECTS. 


66 W HAT is the use of all these collections?” asked a 

visitor of an attendant at the Museum of Natural 
He had 
enjoyed the big museum, was interested in the curious ani- 
owledged that it was a ‘‘big show,” but out 
his way taxpayers were not in the habit of building museu'ns 
ell,” said 
the attendant, ‘every one of these collections has a certain 


History in the Park. The speaker was a farmer. 
mais, and ac 
worth haif a million merely to rest theeyeon. ‘‘ 


work to do, as a part and parcel of our public school system. 


In the collection of fishes you will find all those that are of 


use toman, The rome at various ages, the eggs, in fact, 
everything about them that will be of value to the practical 
fisherman or fishculturist. The library on this subject is 
perfect, showing every possible device for their capture, 
and the uses they are put to in every country in the world. 

“In the collection of building stones and woods that rep- 
resent the quarries anil vegetable fauna of almost every 
section of the globe, the builder, carpenter and stone-mason 
finds valuable hints and information that individually he 
could not obtain. The collections of fossils and minerals are 
of great value to the miner and chemist. The shells have 
their economic value; in fact, every collection here, outside 
of its value as a general educator and a show, has a special 
end in view. Youareafarmer. Here is a collection that 
will show almost every insect in the world that is injurious 
to vegetables, and its manncr of working, while the books 
on the subject in the library give perfect information when 
to expect them, the precautions to be taken, how to tell the 
various kinds, etc. In other words, if you are troubled with 
potato bugs, locusts, or what not, New York shows you 
these pests in all their forms, and gives all information as to 
the best preventatives free. It is a part of her public school 
system. 

‘Many of the insects injurious to vegetation are so minute 
that a microscope is needed to distinguish them as they lie 
in the cases, and the smaller they are the more injury they 
seem capable of doing. The Odlandra, or wheat weevils, 
are among these. They do immense injuries in granar es 
by boring a hole with their snout into the grains of wheat, 
or barley, or rye, and depositing therein an egg, from which 
proceeds a white maggot, which devours all the farinaceous 
substance, so that nothing remains but the hull. These 
creatures live in this condition about thirty days, when they 
metamorphose inio white cocoons, from which, after about 
ten days, the perfect ingects proceed, the females of which 
immediately deposit their eggs, each laying about one hun- 
dred and fifty. Strange to say, they came originally from 
Europe, being imported in grain. It is some satisfaction, 
however, to know that they are now being sent back with 
interest. Farmers who deal largely in peas are troubled 
with a minute brown beetle, ornamented with white spots. 
When the peas are in blossom and begin to have pods, the 
females deposit their eggs upon them, and we find, there- 
fore, a very small maggot in almost every green pea, the ex- 
istence of which can only be perceived by a small dot upon 
it. In almost every seed pea, also, we find a perfect beetle, 
or at least an aperture from which it has already crawled 
out. In some parts of Europe they put their seed peas into 
hot water before planting, for the purpose of killing these 
beetles; and several of our scientific American horticulturists, 
according to Dr. Harris, advise to keep seed peas in air- 
tight vessels over one year before planting them, or at least 
not to plant them before tbe end of May. 

‘‘A curious beetle, much larger, with triangular antenne 
terminating in a knob, and a long snout upon which is a 
hairy crest like the mane of a horse, is anothér of the family 
that devastates the palm trees of the southern countries, 
and, strange to relate, they are eaten in St. Domingo: they 
are roasted upon a wooden spit, or broiled, and eaten with 
dried and pulverized bread, seasoned with salt and pepper, 
and considered by many epicures as the ne plus ultra of deli- 
cacies. 

Our turnips are subject to the attacks of several insects; 
and few are so destructive to these cropsas the little jump- 
ing beetles, (Haltica nemorum) called by the farmers ‘‘the 
fly” and ‘‘black jack.” Kirby and Spence record that in one 
year in Devonshire these insects did damage to the turnip 
crops to the amount of £100,000. 

The Scolytus, a small round beetle, is said to have nearly 
destroyed the elms near London, and in one of the mining 
districts of Germany, not supplied with coal like similar 
districts in our own country, but dependent for fuel on the 
forests of fir-trees, a species of Hyburgus began to increase 
about the year 1780 to such an extent as to destroy ina 
few years whole forests. The working of the mines was in 
this way materially affected, as the proprietors had no fuel 
to carry on their operations. The effect of their ravages is 
to interrupt the course of the descending sap, and admit 
wet between the bark and the wood, so that decay of the 
tree quickly ensues. The Hylesinus fraxini attacks the ash, 
and the Scolyius pygmaens the oak. The latter small beetle 
oor forty thousand trecs in the Boisde Vincennes, near 

aris. , 

Inthe shield lice, almost invisible to the naked eye, we 
find another foe to the farmers. They resemble scales more 
than anything else, and like their relatives, the cochineal, 
it was a long time before they were known to be in- 
sects. Probably hundreds have passed through their or- 
chards day after day, without noticing this insect, although 
myriads have been in sight. Many well-educated farmers 
have seen their peach trees covered with biownish warts, 
and have suffered them to wither and die, without dream- 
ing that these warts were live animals, sucking the sap, the 
life-blood of the tree; and yet these motionless excrescences 
have laid waste whole orchards, have devastated the fairest 
of bushes and the most fruitful of trees, and in place of 
fragrance and verdure have leit naught but desolation and 
decay. They are essentially noxious insects, which, if un- 
molested,multiply immensely, and henceshould be carefully 
svught upon the branches of our trees, and, as often as they 
make their appearance, destroyed at the point of the knife. 
Their color very nearly resembles that of the branches upon 
which they alight, usually a brown or a black, but some- 
times a reddish or violet, and hence they scarcely ever at- 
tract attention unless looked for. The branches of peach 
trees are their particular resort, and may often be seen cov- 
ered with them, making the branches look rough and 


knotty and the leaves and fruit dirty and black, from the- 


rain washing upon them from the bodies of these jilthy 


creatures. 
If your pet oleanders droop and appear dry and _ parched, 


examine them carefully, and you find flattened upon the 























seems to gorge itself with the life sap of its victim. 
1692, first stated that it was an insect, he was~ laughed at. 


banyan tree, where it secretes from its body a hard gumm 


not easily acted upon by dampness or moisture. 


elicacy and beauty, it is extremely disgusting from the of- 
fensive odor that it exhales. 1t suspends its eggs, by threads, 


in clusters beneath the leaves where plant lice abound. The 


young, or larva, is a rather long and slender grub, provided 


with a pair of large curved and sharp teeth (jaws), moving 
laterally, and each perforated with a hole through which it 
‘I'he havoc it makes is as- 
tonishing, for one minute is all the time which it requires to 


sucks the juices of its victims. 


kill the largest plant louse, and suck out the fluid contents 

of its body. 
The maggots of the genus Syrphus also live upon them, 

and Mr. Kirby says, that on examining his currant bushes, 


which but a week before were infested by myriads of 
aphides, not one was to be found; but beneath each leaf were 


three or four well-fed maggots, surrounded by heaps of the 
slain, the trophies of their successful warfare. He also says 
that he has found it very easy to clear a plant or small tree 
of lice by placing upon it several larvae of Coccinella or Syrphi. 
Here arc several large sphinx caterpillars, inflated with air, 
and a smaller one, blue and orange with black dots, that 
would be a by grape raisers as inveterate enemizs. 
These caterpillars begin to appear about the middle of July, 
and others are hatched afterwards, as late, perhaps, as the 
widdle of August. When not eating they generally rest upon 
the under sides of the leaves, and, although many may be 
found on one vine, they do not associate with each other. 
They live on the common creeper as well as on the grape- 
vine. They eat all parts of the leaves, even to the midrib 
and stalks. When fully grown and at rest, they measure an 
inch and a quarter, but stretch out, in creeping, to the length 
of an inch and a half or more. Towards the end of August 
they begin to disappear, and no more will be found on the 
vines atter September. They creep down the vines in the 
night, and go into the ground, burying themselves three or 
four inches deep, and turn to chrysalids without making 
cocoons. 

Locusts of all kinds and in all stages are here, and their 
powers too well-known to dwell upon; from the earliest 
times they have been the dread of culturists, especialiy in 
the East, and no remedy has been found. In the south of 
France at one time, poeple made it their business to collect 
them and their eggs, the latter being turned out of the 
ground in little masses cemented and covered with a sort of 
gum in which they are enveloped by the insect. Rewards 
were offered and paid for their collection, half a franc bein, 
given for a kilogramme (about two pounds and three an 
one-quarter ounzes avoidupois) of the insects, and a quarter 
of afranc for the same weight of their eggs. At this rate 
twenty thousand francs were paid in Menslin, and twenty- 
five thousand in Arles, in the year 1613; in 1824 five thou- 
sand and five hundred and forty-two, and in 1825 six thousand 
two hundred francs were paid in Marseilles. It is stated 
that an active boy can collect thirteen to fifteen pounds of 
eggs in one day. The locusts are taken by means of a piece of 
stout cloth, carried by four persons, two of whom draw it 
rapidly along so that the edge may sweep over the surface 
of the soil, and the two others hoid up the cloth behind at 
an angle of forty-five degrees. This plan was also tried in 
N. H., but with poor results; the only remedy seems to be 
those that nature gives—a parasitic worm, Filaria, and num- 
bers of red mites. 

Among the flies are many that are injurious to wheat, 
barley, rye and oats. The maggots are about one-eighth of 
an inch long and as many as twenty have been found on one 
grain. After a shower of rain they have been seen in such 
countless numbers on the beards of the whest as to give a 
yellow color to the whole field. These insects prey on the 
grain in the milky state, and their ravages cease when the 
grain becomes hard. 

In a case we find some eggs of the corixa that are used by 
the Mexicans as an article of food. The natives cultivate a 
species of sedge called ‘‘tulé,” on which the aquatic insects 
deposit their eggs, the place being one of those great marshy 
lakes called the Lagune of Chalco. These sedges are col- 
lected into bundles and floated on the water, where the in- 
sects are attracted to them as places on which to deposit 
their eggs. The bundles lie for about a month in the lake, 
when they are removed from the water and dried. The 
myriads of eggs are beaten from them into a large cloth. 
They are then cleared and sifted, and put into sacks, and 
sold to the people, who make of them a kind of cake or bis- 
cuit, which they call ‘‘hantlé.” 

Such are a few of the insects that it would be well for our 
agriculturists to familiarize themselves with. Almost every 
large museum, notably the Smithsonian, and the American 
Museum, have all their collections arranged for practical use 
and value to the laborer as well as the man of oe 


Crow Sense.—Brighton, N. Y., Sept. 4—The droll 
antics of a pet crow, owned by a neighbor, have amused me 
not a little, and the following exhibition of its intelligente 
seems deserving of record. A few days since Jim was given 
some dry crusts of bread for his breakfast. After making 
several unsuccessful attempts to devour them, he seized one 
in hls beak and hopped upon a chair, then on to the sink, 
and finding a basin a some water, dipped the crust 
on vera water _ _ ee ere anttoataay te 

jum} own an t the o piece, an 
as before, finished fis meal.—W. 


leaf, appearing a part of it, one of this voracious family that 
The cochineal is a red shield louse, and when Plumicr, in 


Another of the family that we find here that represents a 
great commercial interest is the Ficus veligiosa, foundin the 


substance, adhering to the branches like a crust, and well 
known in commerce by the name of shellac. This substance 
is a most invaluable material in the manufacture of varnishes, 
sealing-wax, beads, arm-bracelets, necklaces, waterproof 
hats, etc., and is extensively used in dyeing. Mixed with a 
very fine sand it forms grindstones, and added to lamp or 
ivory black, being first dissolved in water and a little borax, 
it composes an ink of a a good quality, and, when dried, 
a Notwith- 

standing the vast amount of this substance that is constantly 
consumed in manufactures of various kinds throughout the 
world, still this little insect produces it so fast and so abun- 
dantly, that, were the Consumption of shellac ten times 
eater than it is, it could readily be supplied. Others are 
ound upon our currant bushes, peach and apple trees. Har- 
ris describes a method of destroying these pests by introduc- 
ing among them an insect that lives upon them—the lace- 
winged fly. Itis of a pale green color, and has four wings 
resembling delicate lace, and eyes of the brilliancy of polished 
gold, as its generic name implies; but, notwithstanding its 









size of the earth. Without the use 
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PERFORMING SEALS. 


Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier, in a late issue of the London Field. 
He writes: : 

The performers are two in number, male and female, both 
of the common species (the Phoca vitulina of Linneeus). ‘The 
male, which is the larger, has been about three years in the 
collection; the smaller female about two. Some time 
since, their tameness and attachment to their keeper sug- 
gested to the directorate the idea of training them to per- 
form tricks for the amusement of the visitors, which has 
been most successfully .accomplished. pkey are exhibited 
in the large tank which was constructed ‘for the white whale, 
and has been recently devoted to the exposition of the nata- 
torial powers of Miss Annie Beckwith. At one end a small 
tent has been erected on a platform raised a couple of inches 
above the water. From the upper surface of this the seals 
can glide into the fluid or return at will. Their first per- 
formance was a violent tugging at two bell pulls, to give 
notice to the visitors. The bells were in hideous discord, 
and the noise was continued far too long for the comfort of 
the auditors. 

The bells removed, the animals took, at the command of 
their keeper, their stations on two inclincd boards, which 
raised their heads and fore limbs above the geveral surface 
of the platform. To one hand-like forefoot of the male was 
attached a cymbal, with which it struck another conveniently 
placed in front, while the female was playing a tambourine 
by striking it with ve1y great rapidity. The musical discord 
was varied by the keeper holding a banjo to the,smaller per- 
former, who evoked hideous sounds by rapidly scraping 
across the strings with her nails. This done, the audience 
were informed that the animals were about to indulge in 
smoking. Short pipes about six-inches long were placed in 
their mouths, from the bowl of which issued flames one or 
two inches high. On my first visit both animals held these 
flaming pipes in their mouths; but on my second the male 
declined, having been alarmed by the too near approach of 
the flames to his face. 

Various articles, as baskets, logs of wood, etc., were then 
thrown into the water, and were quickly and easily retrieved 
and brought to the keeper’s hands by both the arimals. ~ 

The next performance consisted in both animals climbing 
up, by the aid of their fore limbs, a ladder rising from the 
surface of the water at an angle of about 45 deg. After 
diving into the water from the top of the ladder, the animals 
shot themselves by the impetus of their rapid motion on to the 
platform, and, seizing a couple of sbort cords attached to re- 
volvers, fired a rapid succession of shots. 

The performance concluded by a remarkable exposition of 
the strength possessed by these animals when in the water. 
A smull boat capable of holding three children, whose united 
weights must have been eight or nine stone, was dragged 
very rapidly around the tank by the two seals in succession. 
A small collar was placed over the head, to which traces 
were attached that were secured to the boat. 

The strength displayed by the seals was remarkable; the 
little boat, pulled by the muscular strength of one animal, 
threw off the water from its bows as if it had been propelled 
by a vigorous sculler. 

The exhibition was to me of a peculiarly interesting char- 
acter. The animals manifested a great degree of intelligence 
and docility, in keeping with their high cerebal development. 
Nevertheless, they have their peculiar mental idiosyncrasies. 
One of their characteristics isextreme susceptibility to alarm; 
the slightest alteration or fright will throw them out of 
work, and itis difficult to reassure them. Their training 
was effected by a system of rewards, without any punish- 
ment, aud the visitors may notice a piece of fish dropped into 
the mouth of each after the performance of every trick. The 
amount of fish devoured by these two animals is about 30lb. 
per diem. The oleaginous Clupeide, herrings, pilchards, 
etc., are preferred; but failing these, whiting, haddocks, etc., 
are given, these being carefully cut open to assure the absence 
of any fish-hooks, which have repeatedly caused the death 
of captive seals, and possibly of wild ones also. 





Wasps anp Katypips.—Johnsontown, Va., Aug. 27.—I 
was much interested in the account of the wasps in the 
Forest AND STREAM, and I will contribute my mite. Some 
years since a neighbor and friend of mine was very much 
surprised at bringing up in his well bucket with the water 

ead katydids, and this continued for some time, much to 
his annoyance. One day, however, being at the well, he 
saw a mud-dauber wasp bring a katydid and drop it into the 
well. After that he saw the same thing a number of times, 
as did also the rest of the family. The common brown 
wasp catches the green worms that infest the cabbages and 
carries them off. I saw awasp take one from a cabbage 
this morning. From where I sit, I see the two goslings and 
the rooster together as usual. The goslings are now the 
largest. A note about them was published in your issue of 
Aug. 10.—Oxp Foey. 


He RecerveD THE SNakeEs.—Room of the Director of 
the Museum, Buffalo, Aug. 24.—Zditor Forest and Stream: 
My wish to procure live rattlesnakes, which you so kindly 
inserted in your paper, has procured me four correspondents 
and enables me to make satisfactory arrangements in this 
matter.—JuLius PoHLMAN. 


WercuT or Opossums.—Tiffin, O., Aug. 26.—Opossum 
very scarce here. Caught one three years ago, weight, 
twelve pounds. Largest I ever saw.—F. M. H. 
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WHAT: THEY SAY ABOUT IT. 


It is no mean compliment to be able to say truthfully that Forresr 
AND Stream is altogether the ablest and most readable of the several 
journals published in this country devoted to such out-door sports as 
hunting, fishing, yachting and kindred pastimes. The Evening Post 
says, justly, that “its correspondence is full of interesting remin- 
iscences of sportsmen, and deserves special praise for the earnest 
effort it is making to secure the enactment of wise game laws and 
their enforcement.’’ We are glad to know that its good qualities are 
appreciated, and that it enters upon a new volume enlarged to 
twenty-eight pages—a sure sign of deserved prosperity.—Albany 
Evening Journal. 


A cent placed at compound interest when Adam was a day old 
here pepe agg tine ngemnage, goto 4 lobe of solid gold 
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A* interesting account of the docility and intelligence of 
the seals in the Westminster Aquarium is given by 
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Game Bag and Gun,” 


Oren Spasons.—Sve table of open seasons for game and fish 


in issue of July 20. 


GAME IN SEASON IN SEPTEMBER. 


HE following schedule exhibits the game now in season. (Also, 
T in parentaeses, seasons which open during the month.): 


Alabama—Doves; (15th, quail). 

California—Deer, doves; Ny 

rouse, rail, quail. wildfow! ). 
Colorado—Deer, elk, antelope, 
mountain sheep, buffalo, bison. 
ldfowl; (12th, 


). 
Dakota—Grouse, quail, snipe, cur- 
lew, plover. 
Delaware—Woodcock, rail, reed. 
District of Columbia—Woodcock, 
ruffed grouse, wildfowl, pinna- 
ted grouse, plover, reed, snipe. 
Georgia—Wil turkey, quail, deer. 
Idaho—Sharp-tail and pinnated 
grouse, deer, mountain sheep 
and goat, elk, antelope, buffalo, 
wildfowl. 
Illinois— Woodcock; wildfow],pin- 
nated grouse, deer, wild turkey. 
Indiana —- Woodcock, wildfowl, 
pinnated grouse. 
Iowa—Woodcock; wildfowl, pin- 
nated grouse, elk, deer. 
—Pinnated grouse. 
Kentucky—Woodcock, deer, wild- 
fowl, wild turkey. 
Maine—Ruffed grouse, woodcock, 
wildfowl, plover. 
en grouse, wood- 
cock. 


Massachusetts— Ruffed grouse, | 


woodcock, wildfowl, doves. 
Michigan—Ruffed and pinnated 
grouse, woodcock, wildfowl, 
snipe. 
Minnesota — Grouse, 
quail, wildfowl. 


woodcock, 


Mississippi—(15th, meadow lark, | 


deer). 

Missouri—W oodcock, plover, mea- 
dow lark, dove, pinnated grouse, 
deer; (15th, wild turkey). 


fontana—Fool hen, grouse, ptar- | 


migan, buffalo, elk, antelope, 


mountain sheep & goat, moose, | 


wildfow)). 
ebraska—Grouse. 


evada—Elk, antelope, mountain | 


sheep and goat, deer, grouse, 
quail, woodcock, wildfowl. 


New Hampshire— Woodcock, plo- 
ver, ruffed grouse, quail, deer, 
caribou, moose, wildfowl, squir- 
rel, rail. 

New Mexico—Grouse, ptarmigan, 
quail, deer, wild turkey, elk, an- 
— mountain sheep, buf- 

0. 


New York — Woodcock, ruffed 
grouse, deer, wildfowl, squirrels. 

North Carolina—Deer. 

Nova Scotia—Woodcock, wildfowl, 
snipe; (15th, caribou, moose). 
Ohio—Woodcock, ruffed grouse, 

wildfowl. 

Oregon—Grouse, quail, wildfowl, 
deer, moose, mountain sheep, 
elk, antelope. 

Ontario—Woodcock, snipe, hares, 
wildfowl, pheasants, partridges, 
grouse, prairie fowl. 

Pennsylvania — Woodcock, wild- 
fowl, plover, rail, reed birds, 
snipe, squirrels. 
uebec—Deer, caribou, woodcock, 

| wildfowl; (15th, ruffed use), 

Rhode Island—Woodcock, ruffed 

grouse, wildfowl, plover, robin, 

meadow lark, hare, squirrel. 

| South Carolina—Deer; (15th, wild 

turkey, ruffed grouse, quail, 

doves, woodcock), 

Tennessee — Deer; (15th, ruffed 
rouse, snipe, quail, meadow 
ark, woodcock, wild turkey). 

| Texas—Deer, ruffed and pinnated 

| grouse, quail. 

| Utah—Elk, deer, antelope, moun- 

tain sheep, grouse, quail, wild- 


‘owl. 

Vermont—Ruffed grouse, wood- 
cock, wildfowl. 

| Virginia--Ruffed grouse, wildfowl, 

woodcock, deer. 

| Washington Territory—Deer, elk, 

mountain sheep, grouse, ante- 


| lope. 

| West Virginia—Pinnated grouse, 
deer, ruffed grouse, wild turkey. 

Wisconsin — Woodcock, grouse, 

| quail; (15th, deer). 


| 


New Brunswick— Woodcock, wild- | Wyoming—Buffalo, elk, antelope, 
fowl, snipe; (15th, moose, cari-| mountain sheep and goat, deer, 


bou). | ptarmigiw; pinnated, sage and 
New Jersey—Reed birds, rail,| sharp tail grouse, ruffed grouse, 
squrrel. | wildfowl, plover, curlew, snipe. 


(=F or exceptions, local laws, etc., see Forest AND StREAM Sched- 
ule “B,” issue of July 20, page 489. 


A WOLF HUNT ON THE PRAIRIE. 


epee ny years ago, when this country was very thinly 

settled, it was infested with large gray wolves. Not in 
a manner that many who never lived ona prairie of vast 
expanse would suppose; but the wolves were very thick for 
a prairie country. In a timbered country, when wolves are 
hick, they are described as chasing any belated traveler by 
he whole drove, and a new one would turn up at every big 
bush. In a thinly settled prairie country one wolf to the 
square mile (640 acres) is considered very thick, and they 
are thick enough to doa great amount of damage to the 
poor settler who is striving to get a living with no more 
capita] than a team, two or three cows and a few fowls. 
This is the way we were situated nine or ten years ago, and 
the settlers came to the conclusion that they would have a 
grand wolf hunt. Accordingly meetings were held in every 
school house and a person elected to meet and form a part 
of the ‘‘grand council.” This council laid the plans, formed 
the rules and named the day that this grand hunt was to 
take place. 

In a thinly settled prairie with its one (not very near) 
railroad, miles are the same that yards are in a thick settled 
place with its numerous cross railroads, telegraph lines and 
80, consequently my readers must not be surprised when I 
say that this oe extended over a circle of country 
tiuirty miles in diameter. There were no hedges and fences 
then and we could ride anywhere, while now hedges and 
wire fences aie so thick that it is impossible to cross the 

ountry in any direction that you choose. 

Every preliminary had been arranged by the ‘grand 

ouncil” that would insure a perfectly safe and thorough 
hunt for the ex‘ermination of wolves. Each school district 
had its appointed leader or captain, and or lers to form in 
dine at a point ten miles from a given center at a distance of 
about 200 yards apart, and at 9 o’clock to ‘forward march” 
and move toward the center in good order, making all the 
noise possible in order to drive the wolves fo the center of 
the ring. This hunt was to be the ‘‘o’-casion” of the season. 
It wus the whole theme of conversation for four weeks be- 
fore the day arrived. Every man and boy that could secure 
@ mount and carry a gun or club was expected to go, and a 

eat many ladies went in carriages. any of my readers 
in this section will remember this hunt. Parties were 
present from Fort Scott, Uniontown, Mound City, Garnett, 
Colony, Carlysie, Neosho Falls, Iola, Humboldt and Osage 
Mission. 

The eventful day arrived at last. It was in early April, 
sand old Sol came out warm and bright, promising a warm 
and agreeable day for the great slaughter that was to be. 
At 9 o’clock our district had arrived and formed in line, clos- 
ing the gap between the one north of us and the one south 
of us. Every man and boy that I had ever seen or heard of 
was in line, well mounted, armed, and with all the dogs 
that could be scared up. 

There was the Methodist preacher, mounted on his cob, 
carrying a formidable hoe-handle and followed by his inev- 
itable black and tan rat dog; the old sportsman, with his 

blooded Morgan” horse, armed with Winchester rifle and 
followed by his intelligent pointer and deerhound; the old 
farmer on his Norman stallion, carrying a long and heavy 
double shotgun, and followed by a huge ‘Newfoundland dog; 
and last, but not least, the fourteen year old boy, mounted 
on a wiry Indian mustang, carrying relics of the late war 
~ the shape of either the 48-inch, 16lb., .52-caliber pump- 

in-elinging guerrilla rifle, or the 40-inch, smooth bore, 
7 ot-scattering musket, with: its nut-cracking lock, and fol- 
ee by curs of all descriptidhs, chief among which was 
= “thoroughbred” bird dogs, which eduained of a cross 

Teen the bulldog and the spaniel, or, maybe, rat dog. 
con on the west side of the circle, and started 

m our house. I had loaned my shotgun to an unarmed 


FOREST AND STREAM: 


neighbor, and my two Smith & Wesson’s improved .44-cali- 
ber revolvers to two friends of mine, while I carried a 27- 
shot repeating rifle. I was mounted upon a Morgan stallion 
of Canadian descent; a perfect thunderbolt for agility and 
speed, and a perfect tornado when once allowed to gain his 
full speed. On my left was a Texan named Dep. Coe, and 
on my right one vf my neighbor’s boys. 

The word to start was given, and we had proceeded about 
a mile, when to the left of me my pointer came to a full 
stand, and just as I noticed him up popped a jack rabbit and 
took off in front of Coe. Dep. comprehended the result on 
the dogs if this rabbit was allowed to continue on his mete- 
oric course; so, quickly dismounting, he leveled his Win- 
chester and fired, knocking the rabbit over in a double som- 
ersault. This was the first blodd on our side. Every few 
minutes, somewhere aiong the line, the boys would tiush a 
gang of prairie chickens, and it was pop, boom, bang; and 
this, together with the noise the dogs made, was cnough to 
scare any animal toward the center of the living and fast 
closing circle. 

When about four miles from the center and near an old 
cornfield I observed two large does making railroad time 
toward the space between the boy on my right and myself. I 
loped my horse toward the place that they were heading for 
and the boy on my right did the same. It was $50 fine to 
shoot at a deer at this time of the year ,as they were heavy 
with fawn, consequently I only thought what 1 could do if it 
wasin the proper season, and admired their struggles to reach 
the point they were trying to make before we ‘headed them 
off. I shall never forget the sight of their noble efforts to 
escape. With heads and tails erect and spreading hoofs and 
nostrils,they ‘‘streaked it,” one behind the other, with bounds 
twenty feet or more apart, straining every nerve and muscle 
to reach the openiug before they were intercepted. After 
they had passed us i could have dismounted and shot them 
both with my rifle as they ran directly away from me in a 
straight live. 

We had gone about two miles further when word went 
around the ring that seventeen deer had escaped at once in 
one place, and that the ring wasfull of wolves. At 12 o’clock 
we had arrived at the place designed for us to halt at, and 
the members were only from ten to thirty feet apart. We 
were a little ahead of the opposite side and were ordered not 
to move forward any further, and no shooting was to be al- 
lowed in the ring. In a little while all had gained their 
positions, and it was time to open the ball. 

The circle of mounted men was one mile in diameter and 
we were all ona slight ridge which gradually sloped toward 
an old deserted house in the middle, which had an immense 
white flag nailed to a long pole which was itself nailed to the 
roof of the deserted shanty. 

The spectacle presented was grand. There were 700 
mounted men about thirty feet apart each, all in plain sight 
of each other and overlooking the center, each man mounted, 
armed, and followed by from one to ten or fifteen dogs. 
There were several large packs of trailing hounds, one pack 
of staghounds in the throng, also a pack of fine imported 
English greyhounds. 

Every man, every horse and every dog was excited up to 
the highest pitch, and each man believed he could outrun or 
outshoot his neighbor. Every one of us, even the Methodist 
preacher, thought he was ably prepared to kill a score of 
wolves, and each rider declared that he had seen more than 
fifty wolves into the ring, and that one or more had most 
miraculously escaped the deadly aim of his gun and the fangs 
of his brave dog. 

Now the ball has begun. 

A shout is heard away on the other side, and upon look- 
ing that way a large doe is seen about 200 yards from the 
circle loping around towards us. 

Every eye is turned toward her, when suddenly we see four 
puffs of smoke, and directly we hear the far away boom of 
tour heavily loaded guns. Thus it is all the way around, first, 
little puffs of smoke, then the heavy boom, then in a few 
seconds more, boom, boom, and you might imagine you were 
about to see a battle fought. 

As the deer nears us unscathed, our excitement is intense, 
and we have forgotten all about the rules or the game law. 
Others have shot at her by the score, and why not we? As 
the deer got abreast of me she came to a full stop and seemed 
1o be studying the situation. What a temptation! I coula 
easily hit her, but where would the bullet go? That was 
what checked me. My rifle was ably capable of killing not 
only the deer but a horse or man on the other side. My 
comrades all shot and hollered to me to shoot but [ would not. 
Soon the deer ran a short distance, then turned in a small 
circle and made for the ring to my left with all the speed she 
could command. ; 

She ran towards the preacher and he raised his hoe handle, 
but she cleared his horse and himself all but his hat and hoe 
handle, and away she went with J. R. Griffets and his pack 
of greyhounds in pursuit, but she left them so quick that 
they ‘‘threw it up” after runnig about a mile. 

Then came a ‘‘Ough! Ough!” and upon looking around we 
saw a pack of bloodhounds trailing towards tI e center. 

This was the signal for every dog in the ring that would 
not mind his master, to run into the middle after the hounds. 
In a moment more we saw a wolf jump up and run with a 
hundred dogs in pursuit, all yelling to the top of their lungs. 

The wolf was a very large one and he ran around the 
circle about 200 yards from the men. 

There was no shooting now. As the wolf came around, 
fresh relays of dogs darted out from the circle of mounted 
men and the excitement was intense. Twice the wolf stopped 
and faced his foremost pursuers who discreetly ran around 
him, but when the bulk of the howling mob came up he 
turned tail and ran again. With the next stop he mail, he 
was in the mouths of fifty dogs in no time. 

While these dogs were chasing this large wolf, several 
other wolves were seen near the center, and in a short time 
the bloodhounds gave tongue again, and two more wolves 
ran around tue ring, to be caught and chewed up in a short 
time. This game was kept up till twenty wolves had been 
killed, and all the dogs were almost exhausted. The excite- 
ment caused by this chase can be imagined but never 
described. After the twenty victims had n killed there 
was a lull, and most of the he were glad to lie down, 
when suddenly a huge gray wolf ran out behind the dogs 
and ran directly toward me. After him came all the dogs 
that could stand. We dare not shoot for fear of killin 
some one of the dogs. He broke through the ring, and wit 
a shout we all started after him, with no definite idea of 
how we were going to kill him, but after him we went pell 
mell. In a few seconds my equine cyclone had gained the 
lead, and the way his tron-shod hoofs beat the d was a 
caution. I gained —. on the wolf, and when about ten 
feet from him I thought I would stop and shoot -him, but I 
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might as well have tried to stop a locomotive as this horse 
when fifty more were thundering in his rear. I gave one 

ull, and before I could pull again I had_ run over the wolf, 
rocking him down, and before he could gain his feet again 
eight or ten more had run over him and used him up entirely 

‘My whirlwind carried me on a quarter of a mile after the 
rest had stopped, and seeing no more in the field to run with 
he concluded he would let me stop him, which I did, and 
loped back to where the crowd was, each declaring that he 
himself had been the cause of the wolf’s death. 

Thus ended our wolf hunt, and although we did not slay 
hundreds, as many believed we woul.., we killed twenty-one 
and let none get away. After it was all over a freak seemed 
to strike every one to ride to the center of the ring, and con- 
sequently one hundred strange horses and men were jammed 
up in the middle, each striving for he knew not what, but 
trying to make more noise than his neighbor. , 

Imagine the effect. 

Every vuld horse was squealing, pawing and kicking all the 
time; mules were braying and dogs were barking, and the 
noise and racket of these strange animals will never be for- 
gotten by those present. C. J. W. 

Farr Lawn, Kansas, 1882. 


HUNTING ON THE YELLOW MEDICINE. 


HE Yellow Medicine Creek comes into the Missouri 

River on the west side just above the bend, as it is called. 

The shape of this bend is not unlike an ox-bow drawn in at 

the ends. Across the narrow part it is only about one and a 

half miles, while around the whole bend it is from thirty- 
five to forty miles; steamboat men differ on that point. 

About the mouth of the Yellow Medicine is one of the 
most broken tracts of land that can be found along the river, 

umbo hills being the preponderance of soil. A gumbo bluff 
is a chalkstone bluff (so called by the people here) burnt 
some time in the past ages, probably by ligenite in the soil, 
taking fire from some cause. The chalk rock seems to be a 
deposit, which has been compressed under an ‘immense 
pressure until it has become a solid rock, which is rather 
soft and easily acted upon by the air and frost. It is con- 
stantly crumbling and falling down until it forms perpen- 
dicular sides 150 and 200 feet high. Whenit has been burnt 
and forms the gumbo it is a curious formation. The out- 
side has a coal-tar look, while the inside will show the 
original gray perfect chalkstone. The action of the air and 
frost on this substance dissolves it into a dark gummy 
earth, and it is very sticky when wet. I used to think that 
the clay soil of Texas was sticky, but it is no comparison td 
gumbo. I don’t know of anything much more adhesive, 
unless it be the good pine tar of North Carolina. You can 
easy collect from‘five to ten pounds upon your boots when 
wet. When dry it bakes like the clay soil of Louisiana and 
Texas. The bluffs are from 300 to 400 feet high above the 
river along the Yellow Medicine, and the waters in the past 
ages have washed them away till they are completely cut up 
into dry crecks and cafions. The best description that I can 
give you of the general appearance of the country is to refer 
you to a photograph of the moon’s surface, and by that you 
can get a faint idea. As a friend of mine says, there is ten 
acres to an acre in the Missouri bluffs, and I think that you 
will have to double the amount at the mouth of the Yellow 
Medicine. 

The main creek of the Yellow Medicine extends up through 
the country forty to fifty miles. The lower part is quite 
heavily timbered with cotton wood, oak, ash and box elder. 
It is a very crooked stream and has quite a number of 
branches, and each branch and the main creek have hun- 
dreds and thousands of tributaries and cafions leading into 
it, which bring down torrents of water when.the snow melts, 
or ina heavy rain storm. Along the main creek and its 
larger branches there are nice bottom lands between the 
bluffs, many of which are as fine grazing lands as I ever 
saw. What kind of an agricultural land it would make I 
don’t know, but should judge far better than most of the 
lands about this section of the country. Some of the bot- 
toms are covered with the gumbo that has run down from 
the hills, and that is poor enough. Nothing grows on it but 
the prickly pear cactus, and that grows there to your sorrow 
if you happen to have your hunting dog along with you, as 
every once in five minutes or so you will have to dismount 
and extract the thorns from your dog. 

We hunt this country on horseback with either the Indian 
or Texas pony, If a person has patience enough and good 
muscle, the Indian pony is the best hunting horse; but he is 
too lazy for me; he is so used to an Indian’s heels which go 
perpetually like a trip hammer on his sides, that the exercise 
istoomuch for me. 

When there is snow on the ground we take a fresh trail 
and follow it through the bluffs till we come up with the 
deer feeding or lying down; and if you are careful enough 
and work the trail quiet enough the chances are that you can 
get a good shot. 

As to the outfit, in the first place you want a good Win- 
chester rifle. And I think, take itall in all, that for general 
hunting purposes the .38 calibre rifle is the best one that 
a hunter can use. It uses the same amount of powder that a 
.44 calibre does. The lead is a little lighter I know, but you 
can use it for ducks, gecse, chickens, etc., and the ball does 
not tear your game into mince meat. And more deer are 
killed at less than 200yds., and I might safely say 150, than 
at greater distances; and at that range the .88 is as accurate 
as a large-bore,and powerful enough to kill your deer (if you 
hit him). 

The next thing required is the horse. A person who 
never hunted in this country don’t know what an Indian 
pony cando. It .ink that the next thing to a deer or moun- 
tair sheep on the Missouri bluffs is an Indian pony. You 
start on a deer trail, and it may take you the first thing over 
the highest pinnacle of gumbo and through and across 
creeks and caiions, over ditches from two to twenty feet 
deep, and you often have to follow it from five to ten miles 
over such a country as that before the deer find a place that 
suits them to lie down in. It is wonderful to see the Indian 
pony sit his hind feet under him and slide fifty or one hun- 
dred feet down the side of a nearly perpendicular gumbo 
bluff. And when he gets to the bottom perhaps you find a 
cut creek anywhere from five to ten feet deep, and now to 
cross that is the question toagreenhorn. Not sotoa hunter. 
He finds a place where there is a little gully, and slides his 
oo, down onto that, and from that maybe sends him into the 

ttom of the creek, then looks for another such projection 
on the other side, spurs him up, and he scrambles to the top 
quicker and easier than his master can. 

When you get to the crest of a hill, you dismount, throw 
the bridle rems over his head, and leave him there on the 
side of the bluff, the wind, it may be, blowing a gale and. 
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the thermometer below zero. You may be gone ‘as long as 
you will, and he is there when youcome back. You poke 
your head over the crest of the hill and look sharp for your 
deer, and the chances are that you see the trail taking a 
straight course over the next ridge, and the same perfor- 
mance will follow over again. Or it may be with your 

lasses you will see the deer lying down in the tall grass, 

hen you take a general view of the country near him and 
you will see some ridge by which you can approach near 
enough for a shot; and if you are down the wind, you want 
to work your way around till you cancome up against the 
wind, and, it may be, you will have to take a long distance 
to do it, but it will pay you in the end, for if you undertake 
to work down the wind your deer will be going over the near- 
est gumbo bluff before you get a shot; but if you are careful 
and work up the wind you will hardly ever miss getting a 
shot; and a good quick shot will get from two to four deer 
out of a band of five or six before they get away, but you 
don’t want your single-shot rifle to do it with. 

1 have seen four deer killed and another shot through twice 
by myfriend D. W. Spalding, in a band of six deer, and 
the furthest one away not more than 80yds. from where they 
started. Where would your single-loading rifle be in that 
case? Before you had fired more than two shots the deer 
would be out of sight over the next bluff. 

The nexi thing in your outfit is yourdress. I will tell you 
what mine is, and ! think I have as good an outfit as I have 
seen in this part of the country. I haveone of William Read 
& Sons’ dog-skin shooting jackets that I had them make to 
order. It is lined with white flannel, and made reversible, 
so that I can wear it leather side out (which is dead grass 
color) or the white side, so it works either with snow or with- 
out snow. Corduroy pant«, reinforced with buckskin, cut 
short just below the knee, and buckskin leggings made tight to 
the leg and worn under a pair of Thomson & Son’s hunting 
boots, with a corduroy vest, good heavy underclothes, and a 
flannel shirt complete the rig. On my head I wear a little 
tanned buckskin cap with a large shade visor, and over that 
when there is snow on the ground I wear a white flannel 
hood that buttons atross my chin and leaves only my eyes 
and mouth exposed. 

With this dress [ can stand most any weather, though if 
the weather is extremely cold I wear buffalo leggings and 
arctic overshoes. I carry my buffalo coat strapped to the 
back of my saddle, as after a day’s hunt one may find him- 
self a long distance from camp, and may not get in till after 
dark, and then the heavy coat comes handy; but during 
the day you will find that the dog-skin coat will be warm 
enough. I have hunted with it when the thermometer was 
below zero, and wet and cold have no effect. I have been 
out all day in a rain with snow, and came in and taken no 
other care of itthan to hang it on the back of a chair and 
let it dry, and in the morning it was as limber as ever. On 
a cold morning I have sat 1n a cornfield, my back up against 
a corn shook, shooting geese, also all day in my canoe on a 
lake, shooting ducks, and be warm enough. I cannot praise 
it tov much; only in brush it is worthless, not worth more 
than a kid glove would be, as the brush and thorns tear the 
surface. 

Hunting on the Yellow Medicine is very hard when there 
is no snow on the ground, as there is so much country for 
deer to hide in that it is more by chance that you find a deer. 
1 made a short trip there a while ago, but had very poor 
luck, as the snow all went off b.fore 1 got ready to go, and 
as we had an extremely hot day the day we started and the 
next, and the snow was all gone before we got a chance to 
hunt apy. lonly saw two bands of deer, three mule deer 
and five white-tailed. I bad a half-breed Indian with me 
who is a good one on a trail and a good shot. We trailed 
them two or three miles across Medicine Creek, into a deep, 
steep cafion, and while on the ridge the half-breed discovered 
three deer as he said, and before I could see them he fired at 
them and missed them. I got ashot at a buck running, 
missed him the first time and killed him the second time. 
The half-breed shot at the same time and brought down the 
second buck. I hit another one hard as they were going up 
the side of a bluff a short distance off. 

We hunted all the next day and did not see a single deer, 
though we saw lots of sign and followed the trail of four 
for tbree or four miles till we lost it in the high grass. The 
next day I had promised to come home, and so we only got 
the two bucks. Another time we might have seen a dozen 
bands, as we probably saw tracks of more than fifty deer; 
but, as I said before, it is x great deal of chance if you find 
deer in the country without snow. : 

We had bad luck in our camp. A few years ago the Red 
Cloud Indian agency was located at the mouth of the 
Yellow Medicine, and the military built there a root house, 
and a fine camp it has been to many a party. Ispent a week 
in it a year ago and the thermometer was below zero all the 
time that we stayed there, and we were comfortable as in a 
house. It was dug into the side of a hill, was about 20 feet 
wide and 40 long, made of hewn logs and covered with earth 
and was very warm; the greatest trouble was with the smoke. 
We built our fire inside to cook, and the smoke was sup- 
posed to pass out of the ventilator, but it did anything but 
that at times. Still with that difficulty it wasa good camp. I 
started for it again last on this trip, and when I got there I found 
that the whole center of the roof had fallen in, dirt and all, 
and the doors were gone, so we had rather an open camp for 
winter. But we found both ends standing and made our 
camp in one end; and found it quite a camp after all, though 
rather lucky for us that it was not as cold as the winter 
before. My experience this last winter was rather hard in 
that respect. 

As this was the second trip that I have been cheated out of 
what I supposed I would find—a good camp—I made a trip 
to Beaver Creek, and atthe mouth of it there was a log house 
that had been used by wood-choppers a year ago, and in the 
fall it was standing all right. But when I got there on this 
winter trip I found that the Indians had torn it down, so we 
had to sleep entirely out of doors. We madea good fire out 
of the logs and lay down beside it, and I was as ‘‘warm as 
toast.” £ have slept under the side of a log stack with 
the thermometer below zero in this country on a hunting 
trip, and slept warm, too, with a pair of blankets, buffalo 
robe and buffalo coat. But still, as the man said about the 
crow, ‘‘I don’t hanker after it.” 

I have said nothing about the ‘‘chuck,” which here means 
eatables. There is sucha variety now of canned goods that 
a party must suit themselves, but I would advise them to 

e along plenty of coffee, sugar, hard-tack and bacon. 
That will come in if you get snowed in in a blizzard, after 
you have eaten up all your canned goods; and you can save 
your venison (if you have any) to bring home. I have sub- 

a week on it. With your saddle for a pillow you can 
sleep warm out of doors in a very cold night before a good 













































































fire, and sleep sound too, if you have followed deer over this 
country twenty or twenty-five miles; particularly if the 
ground is muddy or the snow is deep. I a many 
people would say a man is a fool that would sleep out of 
doors for the sake of a few deer. 

I have spent several winters in warm climates; two years: 
ago in Havana, Cuba, and like a warm place as. well as the 
next man, but I can tell you that the excitement of a deer 
hunt in this country will pay for the discomfort of a cold 
camp, hard-tack and bacon. If you don’t believe it come 
out here sometime and I will give you a trip to try it on. 

Lower Brute. 


his post, but the old buck won’t leave the grove; he circles 
to the left and comes around to the starting point, and is 
headed off by me on horseback. 

Hark! Listen! The dogs are coming directly toward me up 
the bluff. Here he comes, with every dog in full cry. One 
glimpse of his horns shows that he is coming close. The 
rifle is brought to bear at an open space; but the buck is too 
sharp, he has dodged into the bush,and gives the horseman a 
wide berth. But my companion may get him, for he is going 
straight for the point where Ezra stands. Every minute the 
sound of his rifle is expected, but the dogs pass on away out 
of hearing into the ten-mile sand rough. Ezra comes up. 
“Why didn’t you shoot ?” ‘‘Shoot!” saidhe. ‘How cana 
man shoot a deer when he is flying 30 rods a second? Those 
dogs run like lightning.” The dogs came in about noon. 

he next morning Ezra tried the old buck on the still 
hunt. He wore his breeches out crawling, and finally ran on 
toa small deer, but would not shoot it. He wanted bigger 
game; but it ran and scared the buck so Ezra didn’t get him 
after all. : 

The next night it rained and Ezra would not leave camp. 
I killed five turkeys on the roost, and in the morning Ezra 
tried the old buck again, ‘ This time he crawled into a gang 
of turkeys, and they flew and frightened the buck. Ezra 
would not allow me to put the dogs on him; he wished to 
‘Indian him,” he said, and kill Lim or let him go. So we 
got no deer, and left for home. oe. 

CARTHAGE, Missouri. 


A TEXAS TURKEY HUNT. 


E were located in Comanche county, Texas, that being 
then a frontier county. To go beyond it was to 
risk losing one’s scalp, to adorn the belt of a Comanche 
warrior. Game was very plenty, such as deer, antelope and 
turkeys, with wolves, and all sorts of small claw-feet. The 
habits of the turkeys were uniform in that country, and 
this made hunting them a systematic work. They frequented 
the water courses, which in the Jute summer and fall were 
very scarce. Wild turkeys must have water; the Comanche 
county birds resorted to the brooks at about ten o’clock 
every morning. From that time they would sit in the shade 
until late in the day, and then would feed until their roosting 
time, which was just before dark, when they all start for the 
trees. The hunter could easily tell the roost by examining 
the large trecs along the margin of the streams and pond 
holes, and noticing the large quantity of manure that had 
accumulated under the trees, I have known the entire flock 
to be killed while roosting on the same tree. 

My companion Ezra and myself ventured out one day to 
see the sights and find a roost. Our prospects for a big bag 
of turkeys were very good. We found two large pecan 
trees withthe unmistakable signs under them. We selected 
a spot some distance from the roost, in a dense thicket of live 
oak brush, and soon had our little camp pitched, horse 
picketed out on grass and the hounds secured. Supper being 
soon ready, and all things in proper shape, we started for 
the roosts, Ezra using a heavy double-barreled muzzle-loader, 
and I a breech-loader, 10-bore. I gave Ezra his choice of 
the trees, with the understanding that we must shoot the 
turkeys flying to the tree or immediately after they had 
alighted on the limb, but under no consideration was either 
of us to leave our blind to bring in wounded or dead turkeys 
uniil dark or until the turkeys had ceased coming. 

Long before dark we silently repaired to our stations, and 
just about sundown we could hear all sorts of sounds coming 
from over the bluff on the opposite side of the creek. We 
knew at once that the turkeys were coming, and none 
but a hunter can understand our feelings while in breathless 
silence we sat with our trusty gun in position ready to 
send forth its deadly contents. But Ezra grew uncasy; he 
feared they had, from some hidden nook or corner, discovered 
us; but a motion from me kept him quiet, and soon an old 
gobbler stepped up on the bluff to reconnoitre, and after 
standing a moment, he moved leisurely back out of sight. 
We could see at once that all was well, and the only thing 
for us was to be quiet until nearer dark. As the shades of 
evening drew near the noise made by the turkeys increased, 
and one unaccustomed with their gobble would suppose 
that a turkcy pow-wow was going on. Soon all was quiet. 
Occasionally a pul-put could be heard. The time had come 
that they must seek the night shades of a roost. Ezra was 
still impatient; but in a moment the whirring of wings was 
heard, and over the rocky bluff c:me an old gobbler, the 
leader of the gang. He steered for Ezra’s tree, and in an 
instant the old muzzle-loader was brought to bear on him, 
and before he reached the tree a deafening sound rent the 
air, and a splash in the water showed first blood for Ezra. 
Then the fun commenced. Those who are unaccustomed 
to wild turkey shooting might suppose that after the first 
shot all the turkeys would leave, but it is notso. They will 
start fer the roost, but a shot will sometimes turn the turkey 
following off from his course and out of range of a shotgun; 
but they all start for the roost from the ground. Turkeys 
followed in quick succession, and a constant roar of guns 
could be heard, mingled with the fall of turkeys. Some of 
them would sail over and disappear in the darkness of the 
night. 

After they had all flown over we came together to com- 
pare notes and found that I hud brought down eight and 
Ezra five. My advantage he laidto my breech-loader; he said 
he would never be seen at a turkey roost again without a 
breech-loader, which promise I think he always kept. In 
looking about for turkeys we found eight more, three that he 
had shot and five that 1 had killed. We then returned to 
camp and had for supper turkey breast steak cooked in but- 
ter, which was not at all unacceptavle to two such hungry 
hunters. 

The programme for the moraing’s hunt was then talked 
over. We decided to get up at daybreak and go to the roost 
and call up all the turkeys we could and shoot what we 
could, gather our dead turkeys shot in the evening, then 
come back to camp, get our breakfast, and then turn the 
dogs loose fora deer bunt. We retired to rest to dream of 
our coming sport on the following day. I awoke at day- 
break and found Ezra gone. I felt for the little bottle on his 
side of the blanket, and that was gone too. I saw his point 
inamoment and gathered my gun and started for the 
roost, and on reaching it I found Ezra hunting busily in 
the weeds. He had five turkeys piled up under his treg and 
claimed that he had shot them all ti,e evening before. ‘‘But,” 
said I, ‘‘youonly claimed five in all, and you found three last 
evening.” ‘‘O, well,” said he, ‘“‘I must have killed two to 
two shots.” I was compelled to give it up. He had 
me. Said I, ‘‘Where is the bottle?” ‘‘Well, I just set it 
back in the weeds to make you hunt for it.” ‘Well, Ezra, 
this is all too thin; 1 see through it all. So you have beaten 
my breech-loader after all. But I'll beeven somehow.” Re- 
turned to camp, Ezra found the bottle, and honors were easy. 

Breakfast over we laid aside the shotguns and shouldered 
our rifles, turned the dogs loose, and were off now fora 
deer chase. Deer were plenty. The old lead dog soon 
opened on a cold trail, and at the sound of the dogs, Ezra, 
who was on foot, made quick time for the point of timber 
near the sand rough. Every dog is now eager for the start, 


ADIRONDACK GAME RESORTS. 


E took the New York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road to Albany, and from there to Saratoga, then to 
North Creek; from this place we went to and stopped at 
Indian Lake, which is about seventeen miles from the depot. 
My cousin being very fortunate, happened to meet an old 
guide by the name of Elijah Camp, whom he had had 
guiding for hima four years ago. He had a commodious log 
house on Little Moose Lake, twenty-two miles further on in 
the interior, where we could find the best of hunting and 
fishing. We immediately set forth and were conveyed by a 
buckboard to his house. After afew days we started for 
Sly Pond, some five miles distant. The name of this body of 
water was very appropriate for we had to climb a mountain 
two miles high in order to get to it, then it was with much 
difficulty we found it, it is so very secluded; but we were 
fully repaid for our trouble. The first night while hunting 
we had four shots, getting thtee deer. We came back to our 
guide’s house and waited till the venison was consumed. 

About a week after I started with my guide Elijah and 
his son Sam, for the Cedar Lakes. Arriving there we 
camped over night and hunted on Beaver Pond, some eighty 
rods distance from our camp, a very pretty little body of 
water, surrounded by deer grass and lily pads—I had two 
shots at deer that evening. The next day started for Pills- 
bury Lake, only two miles distant; on that lake I saw seven 
deer in the lake all at once, and shot two. From there we 
went to Little Rock Pond, Whitney Lake, Sampson Lake, 
Little Mud Pond, and the Alder Lakes. There is fine trout 
fishing in these lakes, especially in Whitney Lake. From 
there we went to Big West Canada Lake, Mud Pond, and 
South West Canada Lake. The is also fine lake trout fish- 
ing here with food deer hunting in Mud Pond. We went 
from there back to the house, rested a couple of days and I 
started with another guide by the name of Philander Shaw, 
to try our luck trout fishing on Cedar River, which is only 
two miles distant from Camp’s house. I caught forty-eight 
inside of an hour, they being all a good size, some weighing 
a pound apiece. ‘The average distance from Mr. Camp’s ‘to 
the lakes and ponds I have mentioned will not exceed seven 
miles. Mr. Camp has good waterproof bark camps at all 
these places. This saves much trouble for a party. He 
also has plenty of good deer hounds and boats, anc. every- 
thing comfortable and handy; his carries are well cut and 
smooth, which is a great advantage. 

My next trip was down to the Moose River region, or Big 
Indian Clearing. My guide, Wallace Thayer and I, stopped 
at Mr. Brown’s, which is nine miles from Camp’s cabin, I 
visited the following lakes, which afforded good trout fishing 
and deer hunting—TI first went to House Pond, which is only 
ninety rods from Mr. Brown’s, and saw and heard three deer 
in the water. This pond affords excellent shooting when the 
weat:ier has been warm and dry. 

I next camped on Beaver Lake. This lake is the one that 
Mr. Colvin, the surveyor, camped at, and while he was out 
fishing a bear came into his camp and knocked down every- 
thing. This lake is one of the best deer ponds in the coun- 
try—a party counted twenty deer all in at once one after- 
noon. The surrounding country abouncs in bears, foxes, 
hedge-hogs, ducks, loons, and occasionally a panther. There 
are also the three Mitchell Ponds, being full of good sized 
trout; then Bear Pond, which is a good resort for deer. 
Mr. Brown has two salt lakes near his house affording fine 
deer shooting. After visiting Squaw Lake ard the two 
Shanty Ponds, | tried my luck trout fishing on Otter Brook, 
Moose River and Sumner Brook; I caught four trout out of 
the last brook mentioned, in a cozy little hole; they lasted 
my guide and self two days, eating them at each consecu- 
tive meal. 

To parties going to the Adirondacks, I freely endorse the 
places I have been to; they will find Messrs. Camp and 
Brown very entertaining, and willing to do everything in 
their power to promote the pleasure of atrip. Here is a list 
of guides; parties will find them rez obliging and willing 
to £ everything that can be asked. They are: Elijah Camp, 
Philander Shaw, Walter Hutchinson, Josiah E. Brown, O. 
Cross, and Wallace Thayer; their P. O. address is Indian 
Lake, Hamilton county, N. Y. T name these guides as being 
responsible, knowing from my own experience during my 
trip there, they are well worthy of any one’s confidence. I 
had a shot at a panther, and I shot seven deer while in the 
mountains, which is very remarkable. C. H. R. 
New York, August 25. 


TENNESSEE.—Nashville, Aug. 28.—Deer are et 
very numerous among the Cumberland mountains. party 
hunters went out from McMinnville last week and k 
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“BACHELOR BOB WHITES.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: d é : 

I would like to get an explanation of an incident in natu- 
ral history which came under my notice many years ago, 
if any of your readers ever met a like accident, phenomenon 
or premeditated hatred of the fairsex. Iamata loss what 
to call it. We named them at the time “‘bachelor birds.” 

Our attention was first drawn to the matter in the fall of 
1861. Mr. and Mrs. Bob White were holding a lawn sociable 
on the beautiful Chatahoochee bottom. lands in middle 
Georgia, my brother and I, with Cato and Bob, being tbe 
only guests and partakers of the festivities. The afternoon 
was fast waning, and the accumulating weight (not in the 
hat) in the game sack, from the many little attentions pressed 
on us by our royal entertainers, we thoug'it it time to retire, 
and making our best salaam we backed out, with many 
promises to call again. To shorten our way home we struck 
into the woods and over the river hills. When about half 
way up the hills, with dogs at heel, on entering a belt of oak 
timber the dogs became rigid and firm as the rocks beneath 
the old hills we stood on. At the word ‘‘Go” a bevy of 
about forty or fifty, with some scattering birds, whirred up. 
Four of the scattering loiterers came to grass and proved to 
be male birds. From the appearance of the flight in the 
gloaming all appeared to be male birds, no further notice 
being taken of it at the time. 

A few days later, when on our way to make good our 
promise to call again, we headed for the same bevy, which 
we found in the same belt of timber, where for half an hour 
Robert gave us a free entertainment, until getting wearied 
of his part of the sport he retired into a belt of black-jacks, 
where we left him to rest his weary pinions and throbbing 
breast, wending our way to the bottoms to continue our part 
of the engagement in the family mansion. What birds we 
got on the hill being mule birds, as well as all the birds seen. 
We frequently paid them a visit on our way back. and forth, 
but we never got a fema'e bird from them, nor did we ever 
find them in the open, alwaysand at all seasons in the woods; 
and their numbers increased annually. 

In 1863 and 1864 ammunition was hard to get, powder and 
shot could be had in Atlanta in exchange for lead, but lead 
being as scarce a commodity as the powder and shot, the 
only resource we had left was to open the paper cartridges 
prepared for the old muzzle-loading muskets, transfer the 
powder to the powder-horn, and beat the balls out flat and 
cut them into slugs to feed the gray squirrel, our friend Bob 
being placed on the retired list. In our squirrel excursions 
we frequently waded through Bob, but left him in peace to 
his own refiections—no doubt he felt insulted at the seeming 
neglect and the cold shoulder turned on him. 

We-—that is, my brother, the dogs and myself—frequeutly 
talked the matter over, and came to the conclusion that 
these were ‘‘bachelor birds,” who, for some reason. best 
known to themselves, had become inveterate haters of the 
fair sex, foresworn female society, or had seen the abuses 
piled on their numerous family, and the uses to which they 
were applied, and rather than raise broods to fill the pot of 
the pot-hunters, they preferred to live a life of seclusion and 
retirement in the deep, dark woods. 

In the spricg of 1866, when that section was beginning to 
straighten out the snarl of the big rough-and-tumble, at 
dinner, one day, my wife thought she would like a small 
piece of quail. Necessity knows no law, and to wish for 
a quail in those days was to have it. Along in the after- 
noon | thought I would call around and see if any of my 
old friends were still in the woods. I had not visited 
them in two years. I found the birds largely increased in 
numbers, and brought a pair of them home in my hand. 
For three years, until the fall of 1869, at ail seasons, when 
rusting for a shot, I would hie to that piece of woods 
and brush the rust off, and never got a single female bird, 
nor did I ever see a female bird in the flight. If any of 
your numerous readers have ever met with a like incident 
we would be pleased to hear of it. TuHos. CHALMERS. 

HOo.LyYoKE, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA DEER HUNTING. 


HAVE been hunting deer in the counties of Centre, 
Clearfield, Elk and Cameron for thirty years, from one 

to three months each year. I have a deer park at my place, 
and with my hunting in the woods and watching the deer 
in the park [ think 1 know about as much of the habits of 
deer as there is any use of a man knowing. The country 
named is very much broken along the streams. Back to- 
ward the summit the ground is level and a large country 
covered with yellow pine timber. The country on and 
around the summit has a large number of smail springs. 
The deer in the summer time lie by these; in the winter sea- 
son the go to the ravines, where the large timber and laurel 
abounds, and late in the season you will find them on the 
hills near the river. ‘They are hunted here in several ways: 
Still-hunting. ridge-hunting, sick-watching and hounding. 
I term hounding deer to start a hound after a deer and run 
it into the water. If that deer is not molested in any way 
except being chased by that hound it will be back on the 
ground from where it was started in twenty-four, or not 
more than forty-eight, hours from the time it was started. 
There is very little hounding done in our section. Still- 
hunting will drive deer from their grounds sooner than any 
other kind of hunting. One still-hunter will cause more 
deer to leave their ground than the best hound dog ever put 
after them. You get after # deer as a still-hunter does, and 
foliow him until the deer knows you are after him, and he 
will leave the ground and will seek new ground if hunted 
hard, and the worst part.of this still-hunting is done when 
the snow becomes deep, with heavy crusts, and the deer 
cannot get away from the hunter. There is where the still- 
hunter shows his skill. He steals up on the poor deer, takes 
a rest and fires, bringing his deer to the ground, then ex- 
claims that still-hunting is the only way deer should be 
hunted. That is giving a deer a nice chance for his life. 
Now, put a hound on that same ground and when he gets 
the track he lets out a bawl, and, if near his deer, you 
will see the game in its first stage. Then is when the hunter 
nerves up. If he has no nerve to stay him he is ‘‘a goner” 
instead of the deer (I have been there). That deer may run 
along a line of men, and among that number there will be 
som¢ with guns who attend county fairs and break ten balls 
thrown from a trap in succession, take first premiums, and 
with all these wonderful feats which they have performed 
will fire two shots at the deer and then be mad because the 
deer wont give them a chance to shoot at it all day. On the 
deer goes, untilthe dog gets tired. He stops and comes back. 
will stop as soon as he finds the dog is not close to 

him, and he will also return to the ground where he was 


We have a special act for our county, allowing a man to 
hunt as he may see proper, and we make it a point not to 
allow deer to be killed only except in season, as our jadge is 
a bunter and wantsthe law enforced. I have watched deer 
through all kinds of winter storms. They seem to know 
when a storm is near, as they will lie in some secluded 
place; they will work to the steep side-hills, or get down in 
the heavy timber, or behind a rock or log, any place to be 
sectioned. 1 put up a shed for my deer to get under during 
the storms, but they prefer lying alongside the fence. When 
deep snows fall, they lay still and allow themselves to be 
snowed up, merely keeping their heads out of the snow: 

Now my theory ou hunting, and the only sporting way to 
hunt is to have dogs which do not run too long, and post 
your men on high ground, aad take their shots; then have a 
good party, and good camp. a good set of dogs, and ifa 
man is a hunter that is the way to hunt, and I will guaran- 
tee he will enjoy himself. My party shot twenty-seven deer 
last fall, and we hunted easy and we had an elegant time. I 
never hunt for the market, neither will I hunt with a party 
who does. G. R. B 

Centre County, Pa. 

**NIPKINS.” 

HE average darkey is very superstitious, and Tom was 

no exception to the rule. Though nineteen years of 

age, he was as ignorant almost as when he first saw the 

light. His fear of darkness was something laughable; it 

was almost impossible to induce him to stir abroad after 

dusk, so great was his terror of ‘‘Nipkins,” as he called him. 

On a bright moonlight night he would sometimes venture 

out, but took great care to give the bushes where the sha- 
dows lurked a wi''e berth 

“‘Suppose old ‘Nipkins’ did catch you, Tom, what would 
he do?” 

“Ef he cotch yo?” 

“Yes!” 

‘‘He don’t never tech no white folks.” 

‘Well, how about darkeys?” 

“Ef he cotch nigger?” 

“Yes!” 

‘‘Well, sometime he get fool nigger loafen roun’, den look 
out! Ef on de Loat he tak all de clo’s offen ’em, make ’em 
clum to de mas’ hed, and den sometime he mak’em dust 
roun’ en clar de deck up till he sweat.” 

‘‘Who sweats? ‘Nipkins’ or the nigger?” 

“Nigger sweat! De ole feller set en look on, and ef yo 
don’t kep er up rite smart, he tak en chuck yo over, en mos’ 
drowned yo. Don’t never kill nobody tho’; lets up jes en de 
rite time.” 

Our little sloop was moored alongside the meadow bank, 
in one of the cosiest coves on Sinepuxent. Closed on three 
sides, it opened toward the bay that stretched shimmering 
in the moonlight for miles. We were on deck after supper, 
enjoying that glorious time ‘‘just before turning in.” Not 
a cloud in the sky, and one of the fullest of full moons 
sailing up the heavens, the smoke from our pipes floating in 
a soft blue wreath around us, so still was the air. The oc- 
casional splashing of a black duck as he hunted for food on 
the shoals, and the spasmodic honk, honks of a huge gang 
of wild geese out on the still water were the only interrup- 
tions to the quiet, which was rendered still more impressive 
by the rolling of the surf on the outer beach, subdued by the 
distance, but lending a rich undertone to the whole scene. 

‘Have you your sink-box along, Billy? I am going to 
have a crack at the geese one of these nights when they come 
in on that sand har. Tom, you go there to-morrow just be- 
fore sundown and sink the box not over forty yards from 
the point of that bar. You hear?” 

‘Kes, sir,” says Tom. 

The bar referred to ran out nearly one hundred yards into 
the bay—a hard spit of white sand, bare at all times, and a 
favorite spot for the geese, who came in at night to preen. 
And, as Brunt said, ‘If it was against the law it was also 
against human nature to sit on deck and see that bar glisten 
in the moonlight and covered with geese without ‘cutting 
loose’ at them.” So it was arranged that Tom should sink 
the box just before sunset; then after a comfortable pipe 
Brunt would walk to it (about half a mile), stretch his manly 
form therein, wait for the geese and ‘‘blaze away.” 

Evening came. ‘Tom, is that box all right?” 
jes cum from fixen it.” 

Supper over, Brunt is so uneasy to start that’ he knocks 
the ashes from his half-smoked pipe, dons his boots, and, 
being ferried over the inlet, off he goes for the sink box. 
The moon comes up, and the geese come in. We sit on 
deck and watch them swim up to the bar, saunter slowly 
out, flap their big wings, and with an occasional grunt of 
satisfaction begin their toilet. ‘‘’Bout time suthin’ went 
off, isn’t it?” says Billy; ‘‘been gone along timenow. Tom, 
did you put plenty of hay in that box?’ A woolly head 
sticks out of the companionway, and the stereotyped ‘‘Ees 
sir’ is heard. ‘‘Bummer’s gone to sleep; that’s what ails 
him.” An hour passes; the geese are still visible on the 
bar. ‘Hallo! Hallo!” comes over the water from the other 
side of the inlet. ‘Send the boat, will pou, pdq.” Tom is 
afraid of ‘‘Nipkins,” so I paddle over. ‘‘What’s the matter, 
old man?” ‘Matter! hy, I tried a shcrt cut, fell in a 
hole and lost time; moon rose; geese all ashore; and after 
crawling fifty yards on the meadow, trying to sneak into 
the box, working like a hog to doit, too. I came to the 
edge of the meadow, and there, right under my snoot, that 
nigger had stuck the box, within three feet of dhone.” The 
truth was, Tom had been caught by dusk before he sunk 
the box, and ‘‘Nipkins” beirg in his mind, he just hurried 
her over the meadow, and slapped her in ‘tight by the edge 
of the bog. Brunt does not swear, but like Paddy’s owl, 
he did a devil of a thinking that night; and between the 
fear of an outburst of righteous indignation inside the cabin 
and ‘‘Nipkins” outside, Tom was completely demoralized. 

Dick. 


‘Ees, sir; 


OHIO GAME NOTES. 


I AM constrained to express my extreme appreciation of 
the fourth paper of your ‘‘Adirondack Survey Notes.” 
Your ideas of the man who violates the game law are just 
mine, though I have never expressed them so tersely, nor 
have I been so well pleased with anything that I have read 
on the subject. The whole article is first-class and worthy 
of commendation to every person concerned. 

Our prospects for quail are very discouraging. In many 
localities last fall and winter there was. not a bird to be 
found. This spring, however, they came from somewhere, 
and after pairing, were to be seen and heard in goodly 
numbers in many places. I was hopeful then that we should 
have a fair ounaly this fall, but I am told by the farmers, 
and my own observations confirm it, that they have never 
seen so few voung birds. This must be attributed to a level 
country and excessive rain. 

In your issue of August 24, ‘“‘Byrne” refers to the disap- 
pearance of quail in July and August. This corresponds 
with my own observations, though his theory as to the 
cause is different, but well worthy of consideration. 

I confess that I have never been able to satisfy my mind 
with a solution of the problem, but I give you my ideas: 
Owing to the increased care in farming there is now in this 
section, but little cover left for quail; and the timber, too, 
which seems to be so great a desideratum, bas to a large ex- 
tent disappeared. Add to this the increased amount of 
shooting to which they are subjected, and there is reason 
enough to suppose that they come into this open country to 
breed, where they are less apt to bedisturbed by vermin, and 
then when the young are old enough to in a measure take 
care of themselves, shift back to the dense coverts of some 
wilder locality. This habit of birds going out into the open 
country to breed, is one that I have observed for many years, 
and is true even of the wild turkey. It may be simply in- 
stinct, but I have learned to regard birds as possessed of far 
more intelligence than they are accredited with, and were I in 
need of any other theory than that of present necessity, to 
account for an exodus of the birds, I should find it in their 
recollection of the safer resorts whence they came, and per- 
haps an intelligent anticipation of the danger to come in the 
open season. 

I have also thought that many birds are poisoned through 


the now prevalent use of Paris green in farming. 
What I[ have said of quail will also apply to the ruffed 
grouse. But however we may account for the disappearance 


of birds from particular localities, it is in vain to shut our 
eyes to the fact that there is in general a serious reduction of 
their numbers that can be attributed to nothing else under 
the sun than trapping and excessive shooting. .. G. J. 
Onto, Aug. 29, 1882. 
Ducks AND ‘‘ Mup-Hens.”—A correspondent of the 
Sacramento, Cal., Bee advocates the systematic destruction 
of the ‘‘mud-hen,” on the ground that this bird destroys 
the food of the ducks. He says: ‘This letter will be 
entirely devoted to an evil that I presume few sportsmen on 
this coast notice, but which is doing more to destroy your 
now good but declining duck-shooting than would be done 
by any «mount of shooting out of season. This evil is 
neither more nor less than the protection of ‘‘coots” (com- 
monly called mud-hens), which are found by thousands all 
over the State, and especially between San Francisco and 
Sacramento, and in the bay between Oakland and San 
Francisco, where millions are found feeding every day in 
the year. These birds are of a blueish black color, a trifle 
larger than the teal duck, and have a white bill. Their feet 
are also not solidly webbed, but have a slight gristly web 
on each side of every toe. They are simply hogs in their 
way, eating constantly and incessantly, and as they feed 
entirely on all kinds of food that ducks do they must eat 
away the grass, roots and seeds that keep your ducks, the 
same as sheep would eat away pasture from cattle if left 
alone in one field. One instance I remember where these 
aquatic hogs ate away feed from one of the best duck 
marshes that ever came under my notice, in 1868, in Indiana. 
Two miles from my home were five little lakes with thou- 
sands of acres of marsh land that afforded the best duck- 
shooting one can imagine, and for several years we had 
enjoyed the sport of excellent bags, ranging from 50 to 200 
ducks per day to a good shot. In 1868, in the spring, I went 
over to the lake one day and saw what I thought were ducks 
by the acre. I hurried to my old stand, but no flight came, 
and I was puzzled. I took my boat and made up my 
mind I would scare them up, leaving a companion in 
the blind where the ducks passed from one lake to 
the other. 1 rowed out to my acres of ducks (as I sup- 
posed), and noticed I could easily get within shot of 
them, so I began shooting into the flock, not waitin 
to pick them up until I got through. After following an 
shooting for some time, I began to gather them in, and to my 
surprise I found them entirely different from ducks. The 
result was that I found they were ‘‘coots,” and unfit for use. 
Since that year these lakes have been the home of the coot, 
and Ido not think that two good experienced sportsmen 
could bag twenty ducks any day since in those lakes; and I 
could refer to many lakes and marshes where the same 
destruction of duck-food has ruined the finest shooting in 
the country. Now, then, for the remedy. That is, simply, 
for every hunter to shoot mud-vens as fast as they come 
within range. They are fair shooting for sport, and as 
many hunters don’t care for the game simply for the meat, 
they can have as much fun shooting mud-hens as ducks, for 
then the tiresome work of carrying them home does rot 
come in. I have had many days’ sport shooting them with 
a .22 and .32 calibre rifle. It takes a good shot to hit ten 
straight on the water with a rifle. Try it. Some will say 
they should not be killed in the bay. This isa great mis- 
take, as ducks are oy good scavengers; and my word 
for it, you will see a duck come for every mud-hen and gull 
killed, and they will get nearly or quite as tame and breed 
there by the thousands if you will only kill off the birds that 


Connecticut.—Hartford, Sept. 4.—Hditor Forest and | are eating away their pasture. Organize club hunts, and shoot 


Stream: I notice in the Cowrant to-day a note to the effect 
that ‘hunting for partridges and quail has begun, but the 
birds will be in much better condition and feather later in 
the month. The law is not ‘off’ until October 1. Rail 
shooting is legal on and after the 12th inst., but it is reported 
that gunners are already at work along the Housatonic, and 
find birds plenty. Down Essex way must be a good place 
for ’coon hunting. A correspondent writes that the ’coons 
are making havoc among the cornfields, and the farmers are 
making desperate efforts to exterminate them.” It may be 
of interest to your co’ mdents who want to commence 
shooting immediately to know where they can do it a month 
in advance of the season.—W. H. K. 





nothing but mud-hens and gulls. Also, every sportsman 
that goes on a hunt should kill every mud-hen that flies by 
him, end every hawk ible, and in three years your 
marshes will be alive with ducks and other game birds, in- 
stead of the miserable, stinking hogs of coo‘s. I would any 
time let a duck pass without a shot if there was a coot in 
range and give him the charge in place of the duck. Try 
it, brother sportsmen.” [We incline to think that the writer 
of the above has not fairly tried the merits of the bird, which 
he so roundly berates as worthless for the table. We know 
that a prejudice exists among many s en t the 
‘‘mud hen” who have never eaten it. e have found them 
a very fair bird for the table.] 











































































































































































number of Forrest anp StrEeAM ‘‘Homo” gives us an inter- 
esting account of plover shooting at Long Branch, at some 
period of time antedating the erection of the Stetson House, 
whenever that enterprise may have taken place. It is always 
interesting to read the story of success in field sports, and 
the best point of ‘‘Homo’s” article is that he wrote at all. 
For whatever in a man’s sporting life is worth rememberin 
is also worth telling to others. If evcry sportsman woul 
write down in his own way the most noteworthy incidents 
in his experiences in the field and publish them, he would 
‘add immeasurably to the enjoyment of his sporting brother- 
hvod, although he may not be able to emulate ‘‘Homo” in 
perspicuity and force of diction. One thing, however, de- 
tracts from ‘‘Homo’s” otherwise pleasing story. ' He fails to 
ive any adequate idea of the particular species of the birds 
o so skillfully brought to bag in those old-time Long Branch 
— patches. He calls them ‘‘grass plover” to be sure. 
ut what is.a ‘grass plover’? We find several species of 
plover out here on the great Western prairies, where there is 
more grass to the county than in any other country on the 
globe. But I have never heard that any of these species of plo- 
ver subsist on grass. Possibly the great prevalence of this agra- 
rian product, or the circumstance of a Vermont birth, may 
lend a tinge to my greenness, and yet in my limited reading 
of standard ornithological works I fail to find any reference 
to any species of birds by the name of grass plover. It is 
not of so much importance to sportsmen whether Wallack, 
Adams or Booth ever hunied these birds at Long Branch or 
elsewhere, as whether they were golden, black-bellied, kill- 
deer, ringed, ruddy, sanderling or Wilson’s plover, or a new 
species that the keen eye of the ornithologist has failed to 
iscover.—Bos WHITE. 


New Hampsurre.—Dover, N. H., Aug. 31.—Ruffed 
grouse are exceedingly scarce, unless you go back in the 
country several miles, and lucky is he that gets first shot 
before the flocks are scattered. The scarcity of our ruffed 
grouse can be accounted for by the fact that persons calling 
themselves sportsmen go out for woodcock and who shoot 
the young birds almost before being feathered. Here every 
urchin large enough to carry a gun out of the city goes to 
the woods and fields and shoots everything in sight, thus 
bringing to all sportsmen of honorable intentions the dislike 
and almost hatred of our farmers who are very accommodat- 
ing and willing to allow all honorable persons the right to 
gun their premises. This class of gunners who depredate 
upon our farmers in this manner, break down fences, leave 
pasture bars down, so that finally their victims have been 
compelled to seek in redress the protection which our State 
laws accord to them, thereby excluding the real sportsman 
from the pleasures of a day’s sport with the rod and gun. 
Even while I am writing this the farmers around our neigh- 
boring lands are getting ready to post their premises, owing 
to the severe drought which has caused the woods and timber 
lands to be very dry. Only last week a careless shooter, 

robably using paper for wadding, set tire to the woods at 
over Point, a noted summer resort; compelling a force of 
twenty men to fight it two or three days in order to stay the 


fire. —GRANGERS’ RIGHTS, 


‘‘SuMMER Bear Yarns.”—Wellsboro, Pa., Aug. 25, 1882. 
—Editor Forest and Stream: Yours enclosing slip: from 
Boston Herald just received. And so the Herald reprints, 
without credit, our bear talk, under the head of: ‘‘Summer 
Bear Yarns.” Bismillah! It is well. It would be better 
were the name of the author or the paper from which it was 
—selected, appended to thesketch. Now, I like the Herald. 
I do not agree with people who call it a “‘literary Algerine,” 
I think it a spicy, well made paper, conducted with ability 
—especially the scissors department. But if, in the near 
future, the editor should happen to strike anything from my 
pen in Forest AnD Stream which he thinks worth repeai- 
ing in his journal, will he kindly remember not to forget 
that journalistic comity demands quotation marks, a men- 
tion of the paper from which it is—borrowed, or the name 
of the author. 


Which I rise to remark that it seems only fair, 

When you quote from an author the same to declare; 
And not to go stealing the thunder of those 

Wh» haven't got thunder enough for home use, 

Let alone having any to spare.—NESSMUK. 








MASSACHUSETTS Bay Brrps.—Boston, Aug. 30.—For the 
last ten days I have been enjoying bay bird shooting in the 
vicinity of Plymouth, Mass. The first few days black- 
breasted plover, winter and summer yellow-legs were quite 

lenty, but towards the latter part of my visit they seemed 
ess & undant. Now and then a few willets, chicken and 
piping plover were shot, but the main flight has not yet put 
in an appearance. Old residents say after a good easterly 
storm one can get morecurlew and golden plover, etc., than 
could be comfortably carried. I need not mention the large 
flocks of sanderlings and ring-neck plover we came across, 
as some gunners consider them beneath their notice, but were 
they to see in what fine condition we found them, I do not 
hesitate to say that they would shoot quite a mess of them. 
One may find good shooting from Scituate to almost any part 
of the Cape. Those who wish to try the shooting grounds 
take Old Colony R. R.—F rep Lewis. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Boiling Springs, Aug. 28.—There is a 
prospect of an abundant crop of quail. ‘Bob White” may 
be heard every morning and evening. Pheasants (ruffed 
grouse) are going to be very plenty on our mountains near 
here. We advise any person wishing to have good quail and 

heasant shooting to visit Cumberland Valley. There are 
our railroads running through the valley, by which. any 
point may be easily reached. Boarding may be had at any 
place for three dollars a week. Pine Grove, an almost inac- 
cessible mountain, is full of deer.—E. 8. S. 

Thowpsontown, Juniata Co., Pa.—Quail are fairly plenty; 
ruffed grouse on the increase; about the usual limited num- 
ber of wild turkeys.— JunraTA. 





MassacuusEerTts.—West Sterling, Sept. 4.—The law on 
partridges was ‘‘off” last Friday, and our local sportsmen 
are after them. But there are no reports of any large ba, 
as yet—all complain of the scarcity of the king of 1 game birds 
as in other sections of the country. The indications are 

for some quail shooting next month; several - fine 
coveys having been flushed in this vicinity so far. Gray 
squirrels are also quite plenty this fall, so it is probable 
thatthe new breech-loaders have not been purchase‘ in vain. 
The prospects are that we shall have some iine fox-hunting 


’ Waar 1s Ir?—Omaha, Neb.—In the 24th of August | this fall, as they are quite plenty here, and those who de- 
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ing, some of the men were at work in the hold, and Hughey — 
just then needed more help on deck; so striding to the for. 
ward hatch he looked down and bellowed out: 

‘Hello, down thar.” 

“Aye, aye; sir,” answered the men from below. 

‘How many of yees is thar down thar?” | 

“Three of us, sir.” 

‘Well, the half of yees come up here.” §Dorsat. Fin, 

CHICAGO, 


We were all seated about a roaring log fire. Nothing had 
been said for several minutes, when the solemn stillness was 
broken by the lonesome hoot of an Owl near us. ‘‘That 
reminds me,” said the Professor. ‘‘You know that family 
of Hurds? Well, one time the old man went out to the 
swamp to cut cedar, and not returning at night, his wife 
became worried, and, accompanied by her two daughters, 
started to find him. They got well into the woods, and all 
at once were brought to a standstill by ‘To who-o-o!’ 
‘Hark, girls!’ says the old lady. ‘That’s an owl,’ says one 
of the girls. ‘An owl! Noit hain’t, neither. Don’t you 
suppose I know your father’s voice? To who-o-o, Mr, 
Hurd!” ; F. 0. 3 


LincoLn, Maine. 


light to hear the music of the hounds in full cry after sly 
reynard on a still frosty morning, with a chance of en 
home a fine brush after the day’s sport, can have their wis 
gratified. We have no regularly organized club here, but 
we — what the laws are and mean that they should bé 
kept.—C, . 


Prarriz Caicken Grounps.--The following points are 
recommended to prairie chicken shooters—all reached via 
the Chicago and Hortiwesters Railway: Iowa.—De Witt, 
Cedar Rapids (hotels: Grand Hotel, Northwestern Hotel, 
Coleman House), Tama, Nevada, Ames, Boone, Ogden, 
Marshalltown, New Jefferson, Denison, Dunlap, Wall Lake, 
Sac City, Battle Creek, Mapleton. Minnesota.—Rochester 
(hotels: Cook House, Pierce House), Owatonna (hotels: 
Arnold House, Park Hotel), Waseca, Mankato, Kasota 
(hotel: Railroad Hotel), St. Peter (hotels: Nicollet House, 
Commercial House, Northwestern), Redwood Falls (hotels: 
Commercial Hotel, Exchange Hotel), Tracy, Marshall, Lake 
Benton. Dakota.—Watertown, Brookings, Volga, Desmet, 
Huron. 































New Yorx.—Medina, Sept. 4.—Woodcock shooting has 
been very good in this locality. I hear of bags of from 
twenty to thirly-two birds being made in a day, to two guns. 
A few quail have been seen this season, the first in several 
years, none have been killed that I have heard of; fifteen 
years ago they were quite plenty. A pair of blue herons 
were shot up the creek, three miles south of this place a few 
days since. It was considered quite a a strike by the 
successful hunter, as he has been trying for three years past 
to get a good specimen to have mounted.—Sat NiTER. 





A friend of the writer lately asked a genuine Florida 
“cracker” “if he ever went a fishing,” and received the fol- 
lowing characteristic and pointed reply: ‘‘Sometimes I goes 
a fishin’ and sometimes I doesn’t!” C. H. C. 

GLENCOE, Florida. 













Sea and River Hishing. 


Oren SEasons.—‘Sce table of open seasons for game and fish 
in issue of July 20. — ae 
FISH IN SEASON IN SEPTEMBER. 


FRESH WATER. 
Lake trout, Cristivomer namay- | Pike (N. Y. pickerel), Zsox lucius 


















TueRE’s MANy ASLIP, as some Chico, Cal., deer hunters 
found the other day. One of the party had brought down a 
big buck, and the other sportsmen coming up ‘‘they gathered 
around the deer as it lay on the ground, and one of the boys 
was probing the wound and another drawing his hunting 
knife plunged it through the deer’s throat, but his knife 



















i ve: 0 cush. | Pickerel, Zsox reticulatus, 
being too dull to sever the head he asked for another one, | gic cowet, Oristivomer siscowet. | Pike-perch (Wall-eyed pike) Sti: 
when, to the surprise of all present, the deer jumped up and | Grayling, Thymallus tricolor and | _sostethium. Sa 
escaped. They followed his blood for along way, but found | _ 7. montanus. ; | Yellow perch, Perca fluviatilis. | 
no deer.” Rainbow trout, Salmo iridea. | Striped bass (Rockfish), Roccus © 
i SS Clark's trout, Salmo onee. e warts - . a 
LiUUS | a5S, OCCUS ChYYSOPs. & 
Massacuuserrs.—North Andover, Mass., Sept. 1.—The | Polly, Varden trout, Salve | Boek bean, Asabiepiiten, toe epi 






Salmon, Salmo salar. cies. s: 
Land-locked salmon, var. sebago. | War-mouth, Chaencbryttus gulo- "7 
Quinnat salmon, Oncorhynchus | sus. a 


season opens to-day for ruffed grouse. The prospect for 
good —= was grand earlier, but now everything has dried 
























up and the birds have taken to the swamps or other inac- | “¢houycha. Crappie (Strawberry bass, etc.) 7 
cessible places, and we do not look for any shooting until | Black bass, Micropterus, two spe-| _ Pornoxys nicromacuiavus. 7 
rain comes. We have had no storms, not even showers x aa aliaa ere een 
worth mentioning since July 5. Wellsand springs are fast | ~*S70R8° “80% ™ ida . 
duying, wp, svi Seida and pastures are ay Grown saa berey; Sea bass, Centropristes atrarius. | ‘Sea trout * Cynoscyon carolinen 
y a 2 are > s ae , 3, Centr us. Sea .°*'C C en- 
even the forest leaves are scorched and withered.—E. Striped bass, Roccus lineatus. | ‘sia. 
eaanoe hig White perch, Morone americana. | Sheepshead, archosargus proba 
MerepiTH Houiow, Del. Co., New York, Aug. 31.— | Scup or porgie, Stenoctomus ar- oes a enisdtitidianall 
A . 2 > : ° a hatte gyrops. . seals tle 
I am rusticating on one of the dairy farms of Delaware | pintog or blackfish, Tautoga oni- | Salasae. 
county. The game of this region is not very abundant. | "tis. | Spanish mackerel, Cybium macu- 
There are some ruffed grouse, but judging by what I hear, | Bluefish or taylor, Pomatomus | whan Made stats titers 
2 i ay VW, ‘ . saitatriz. | . gor hromis, 
less than in former oars. I have found no Wor idcock, but Weakfish or squetague, OCynos- | Lafayette, Liostomus obliquus. 
this is not strange, the land hereabouts being very high and | = cyo» ~egalis. | Red bass, ete.. Scicenons ocellatus, | 





dry. Quail appear to be like the snakes in ‘Ireland. Squir- 
rels are plenty, and make a.very good pie when properly 
compounded,.—-PIcKET. 


(@8~ This table is general. For special laws in the several © 
States see table of Open Seasons in issue of July 20. 





My purpose was to give you some directions concerning roach and 
dace, and some other inferior fish, which makes the angler excellent § 
sport; for you know, there is more pleasure in hunting the hare than 
in killing her: but I will forbear at this time to say more, because 
you see yonder come our brother Peter and honest Coridon: but I will 
promise you, that as you and I fish and walk to-morrow towards 
London, if I have now forgotten anything that I can then remember, 
I will not keep it from yon.—Izaak Walton. 














RockLanD County.—New York, Sept. 4.—In Rockland 
county, this State, where I have been for a few days, I 
found that there has been quite some woodcock shot, and 
are still being shot, with indifferent success. The outlook 
for quail seems to be very good throughout the county, and 
any quantity of rabbits and squirrel .—R. B. 8. 
















Rai SHootme.—Bristol, Pa., Sept. 2.—Rail-bird season 
opened poorly. Reeds not yet ripe. Thirty-eight birds to 
high boat on Stewarts’ flats. High boat on Bristoland Bur- 
lington marshes scarcely a dozen birds. Few reed birds 
flying. Rail in very poor condition. Likely to be another 
flight of rail by middle of month.—C. E. 8. 












SHRIMP-CATCHING IN SWATOW, CHINA. 


‘ WATOW, China, is in the Kwang Tung province, about 
two hundred miles from Canton (the capital of the® 
province). The harbor is very. spacious and thorough! 
sheltered. The Haw River, carrying a considerable volume 
of water, empties into it at its upper end, and two or three 
smaller streams discharge into it at different points. As all 
these streams carry more or less detritus, they help to main- 
tain, and even extend, the enormous mud flats that spread 
out from the shore a distance, varying from a few yards tos 
mile or more, at low water. 

A large proportion of the inhabitants of the villages 
around the Ser of Swatow are fishermen, among whom, 2 
with most of the poorer classes of Chinese, the struggle for 
existence is so horribly sharp that every possible chance of 
earning a few cash or securing a mouthful of food must be 
seized instantly. Hence it is that even the ‘nasty blue mud” 
is carefully searched for — stray shrimp, mud-worm, or 
other living thing it may hold. 

There is a good deal of amusement to be derived from 
watching a Swatow shrimp-catcher skimming over the sut- 
face of the mud on his “‘mud-toboggin” (I coin the word, 
since none that I think of so nearly describes the imple- 
ment);.and not a little excitement, too, as the slightcst 
movement seems sufficient to plunge him headlong into the 
soft black mud. J 

The shrimper strips to a simple breech clout, and ties his 
queue in a tight knot on top of his head, fastening it with a 
wooden bodkin. If the day is very warm and the sun un- 
usually fierce, he wears a huge hat (made with a frame of 
thin bamboo strips, filled with dried bamboo leaves), tied se- 
curely under his chin. Round his waist he ties a wicker 
bottle of about half a gallon capacity, with small mesh to 
drain the water off from the contents, and having a small, 
rather long neck to prevent any particularly lively shrimp 
jumping out. His hands are thus left quite free to manage 
= ‘toboggin,” and to capture any of the small game he 8 

ter. 

The craft is made of a thin board about six feet long 
ten inches wide, slightly curled up at the forward end 
About two feet from the bow is a slight ‘‘gallows-frame, 
just high enough for the shrimper to lean on. He stands of 
one foot, balancing himself by the frame, and with his other 
foot pushes himself over the surface of the mud, by a 
adroit turn of the foot (something like the slight turn of thé 

dle-blade of a skilful canoeist), propelling himself n 

a straight line. He will skim rapidly over.mud so 
that, were he to attempt to walk, he would sink to his 
and probably be quite smothered, changing from one foot 
to the other while under way, eae ae corners, stop . 
ping aud backing, his feet and hands all the time slippery 
with mud, yet I never saw a misstep or fall. It require 
long training and constant practice to enable one to use this 








Omana, Neb.. Aug. 27.—Prairie chickens are said to be 
scarce along the line of the C. B. & Q. R. R. No other game 
to be seen at present.—Yo. 











Onto.—Tiffin, Aug. 26.—Quail plenty this fall, more so than 
usual. No woodcock to be found in a day’s tramp, or squir- 
rels.—F. M. H. 


VirerntA DEER.—Deer are reported by a correspondent 
to be very abundant this year in Sussex county, Virginia. 


Camp Sire Hlickherings. 


E were out for woodcock, and as we were crossing the 
open Letween two covers our dogs surrounded a wood- 
chuck, and encouraged by us we were making considerable 
noise, which attracted the attention of the old farmer and 
his son, and they left their work and came over to see the 
fun. As this was new game to the dogs, they were rather 
awkward in handling them. Fred, wishing to help them, 
aimed a vicious kick at the rodent, which missed its object, 
and striking poor Dan under the chin fairly lifted him off 
the ground. When the howls and laughter had subsiced, 
the farmer’s boy remarked: ‘That reminds me of how dad 
did for old Bose. He was the goll darndest woodchuck dog 
that you ever see. One day he got a chuck in a stone heap, 
and dad and I took a crow2ar and went tohelphim. We 
out one or two stones, when the chuck stuck up his 
ead and dad let drive at him with the crowbar full chisel. 
Just then old Bose spied him and made a dive, and the crow- 
bar struck him between the ears and killed him dader than 
Julitis Cesar.” ‘‘Yes,” added the old man, ‘‘and the funny 
part of it is old Bose don’t know to this day but what the 
woodchuck killed him!” 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


When I was a young steamboatman on the raging Missis- 
sippi, running from St. Louis in the Keokuk trad, the good 
steamer Di Vernon with Capt. Matson commanding, was 
one of the finest and largest side-wheelers in the river. 

The mate at that time was ‘‘Old Hughey,” a large, broad- 
shouldered, fat Irishman, who had the reputation of bei 
the terror of the roustabouts, for when he opened his broad 
mouth they had to ‘‘get up and dust around.” 

One day while the steamer lay ‘“‘tied up” at the levee land- 
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peepee 


“mud toboggin” at all, and many and amusing have been 
the failures of adventurous young foreigners. 1 have several 
times been nearly smothered in the soft deep mud before I 
would confess that it wasn’t intended for me ever to use one. 

The principal part of the ‘‘catch” of these fishermen is a 
tiny shrimp about an inch long, but they let nothing pass 
them, their bottles containing worms, small shellfish, and 
various other inbabitants of the mud.. The slightest evi- 
dence of life is sufficient to catch the eye, when (if moving 
rapidly) they stop by sticking the foot, that for the moment 
is doing duty as propellor, deep into the mud. This causes 
the ‘‘toboggin” to swing round as a pivot and ‘‘heave to.” 
If'the mud is comparatively shallow they will leave their 
craft and dig fo: whatever may have attracted their attention, 


if not, then they kneel on the ‘‘toboggin” while digging. 
K. GoopRicu. 


SHARKING AT NANTUCKET. 


HE hunting of the shark, by its excitement and colossal 
dimensions, about corresponds to the noble chase of the 
buffalo or the grizzly on shore, and is an experience well 
worth traveling to Nantucket for. Every self-repecting 
tourist carries Lome a shark’s jaw or some of the shark’s 
curved teeth as trophies, and small boys have their wonderful 
pockets filled with assorted teeth and scraps of shark’s skin, 
on which they sharpen their knives a8 on so many whet- 
stones. To catch a shark you stop the boat while out blue- 
fishing and drop the line down in those shoal places off-shore 
where the sharks chiefly lie in wait, but the blue-fishing 
company generally object to this and prefer to stay by their 
original spot. A better way, and one partaking more of the 
typical island flavor, is to sail down the harbor to the little 
peninsula of Wauwinet, and, crossing the narrow strip of 
sand, re-embark on an old whaleboat and at a mile off-shore, 


drop anchor at the favorite summer resort of the sharks. 


Hunting the shark is the nearest approach to ‘“‘sitting on a 
mountain to bob for a whale,” since the Norcross boys 
present you with 200 feet of stout clothes line and an iron 
meat hook for tackle, and impale eight or ten perch on the 
long-barbed hook fo? bait. When our nine lines were 
streaming out from the boat’s side, and each one was braced 
for the coming struggle, first one female head and then a 
second was bent in pensive attitude by the gunwale. My 
own head was swimming, and sea and sky were rolling 
together, when a shout from the man in the bow drove every 
notion and sensation away, and we all stood up and shouted 
with excitement. The rope came slowly in, and soon the 
big fish was floundering on the surface, churnicg the water 
white all around, and drenching us with the spray. The 
Norcross boy seized a club, his brother held the line, and 
after a succession of blows on his pointed nose, the shark 
was hauled aboard, its jaivs wide open and its ravenous 


career ended. 


After the first catch there was a subdued excitement all 
around, and no one thought of the ground swell again. The 
Harvard prize man announced that he thought he had a 
bite, and, hauling his line cautiou_ly, he found a little yel- 
low crab clawing at the tempting bait. The shout of laugh- 
ter was drowned by my own shriek of victory, as there 
came a - from the other end of my rope. It may be 

murderous sport, but there is a savage excitement 

in waging war against such wild beasts, and pulling in that 
shark was equal to holding a runaway horse. With braced 
fect, it hand over hand, the line gradually shortened and the 
body of the shark was seen darting around in the water. 
‘‘Look out or you'll Jand him in your lap,” cried the yachts- 
man, ‘‘and if he comes in some of us will have to get out.” 
The little boys danced, the men shouted and the ladies stood 
up and shrieked in chorus with me, while the shark lashed 
the waters with his mighty tail and sent the spray all over 
The Norcross boys took the line and 

drew my prize in, hammered him on the head with a club, 
and putting another hook in his back, pulled him over and 
stretched him out. There he lay, his nose at one side of the 
reat whaleboat and his tail hanging over the other, nine 
eet long from tip to tip, a good-for-nothing lump of a fish, 
weighing 800 pounds.— Nantucket Letter to the St. Louis Globe- 


cruel an 


us aud the boat seats. 


Democrat, 


BASSING IN PINE LAKE. 





INE LAKE, Michigan, has no reputation as ground for 
black bass, though Intermediate Lake, only three 
miles away, is famous for these fish as well as for pickerel 
and maskalongé. As interesting angling literature as I have 
read is the series of letters from the ‘Camp of the King- 
fishers’ upon Intermediate Lake, in Forrest AND STREAM. 
But the best sport'of the ‘‘Kingfishers” was, I am sure, no 
better than I enjoyed last Saturday afternoon on the *‘South 


Arm” of Pine Lake. 


The entire day was one of ‘‘’speriences.” It began with 
an atteapt to reach the fishing-grounds by means of a sail- 
boat. This came about from the offer of a young man, elec- 
trified apparently by some four-pounders I had brought in, 
to take me there with his boat, if I weuld only show him 
where the ‘‘there” was. We ey started Saturday 

. M., having missed 
the fishing-ground by about four miles. I was more than 
ever of the opinion that when I don’t care where] go and 
whether I go anywhere I’ll take a sail boat, while the young 
man was so disappointed with his boat, that he didn’t fall in 
with my suggestion to take the afternoon steamboat directly 
to the fishing grounds. As for me, I was determined that 


forenoon and arrived in Charlevoix at 1 


my ‘‘hoppers” so laboriously secured should not be wasted, 
so the 2:30 P. M. boat found me embarked with skiff towin 
behind. (By the way, if anyone would be in a frame o 


mind to sympathize with the old hen in her surprise and dis- 
appointment when she misses the grasshopper she was so 


sure was her’s, let him try to gather in enough of the lively 
insects in question, for a fishing trip.) 

With my embarkation begun a new series of “‘ ’speriences” 
and it would have brought tears to your eyes to see me 
struggle to prevent my skiff from going under the stern of 
the steamer as the latter backed off from her dock.  Fortu- 
nately, a fellow passenger seized. me by the arm and saved 
my boat from the screw, and me from a ducking. Of course 
the boat was half full of water when I reached my fishin 
ground, but a few minutes’ diligent bailing made that a 
right, and I was ready for work. The bass was ready, too, 
it seemed, as I struck one soon, and was kept busy until the 
steamboat returned. -I’ll attempt a description of the cap- 
ture of but one, a four-pounder, not because he was the 
largest, (I have taken much larger) but because he was the 
Most active. I was anchored in thirty-five feet of water, rs 
tomy. .. my sae rope . soe commend. Outside, the 

m dropped off very denly to a great depth, and I 
was fishing o this deep water with perhaps twenty yards of 









































































line. Inside there was a mass of pickerel weed and other 


aquatic plants. My rod is an éight-ounce split bamboo, 
made.on the Henshall pattern. The fish in question seize 


me if you can.” It was the best leap I ever saw for a bass. 


into the water. Iam sure he went four feet in the air. 


red for a grand rus 


water. Now he returned instantly over the same course, 


posite me, he turned and darted under the boat toward the 
weeds, Of course I “gave him the butt,” and my first 
thought was, not to let him have an inch of line, but his 
fierce tugs convinced me that the chances were good that my 
rod would shut up like a jack knife, so I let my line slip 
slowly under my finger. Unfortunately for my chances, I 
was standing at the bow when he made his rush under the 
boat, so that I could not pass the line under that end without 
fouling the anchor rope, so that for a few seconds the line 
sawed and hissed ominously over the keel; I soon passed to 
the stern, and so got out of that predicament. But in the 
meantime, the bass had buried himself deep among the 
weeds and seemed inclined to stay there. However, he did 
not sulk very persistently. A strong pull started him again, 
and once more he rose in his wrath. This time the thirty 
yards of line was hung (as it were) with a washing of weeds. 
Another rush under the boat carried him into deep water. 
And now began some tactics that have succeeded more 
than once in my experience with black bass. Swimmin 
near the surface, he kept turning on the hook, this way an 
that, rolling, too, over on one side and then on the other. 


after this he darted under the boat, but was too nearly tired 


was but one of many tussles with big fish that afternoon, 


in the side of the other. 
CHARLEVOIX, Mich. T. R. Wrtuarp. 


LIGHT AND HEAVY RODS. 





— without some such incentive. 


ing with a heavy pole, and large hook, in Constable’s Eidy, 
Raquette River, one May morning several years ago. 


undcr a pound in weight and several about three pounds. 


guide that would thus skin all the 


pound at the hotels there. I take my biggest hook, t 
nothing but the biggest trout will take, and catch “my re- 
uired weight of fish in the fewest possible number, leaving 
the pools full of the sizes you fools can catch with your 
light tackle.” I also have heard Alvah Dunning say he 
pever uses a small hook, as then he never is tempted to kee 
small trout; and many guides argue, with truth on their 
side, that if none but large hooks were used, and all trout 
under - one-half pound returned to the water, that the 
trout in the lakes and streams would be inexhaustible; but 
that the small hooks and light tackle used by fancy sports- 
men catch anything that comes along, and thus, to catch 
ten pounds, destroy what would be one hundred pounds or 
more in a few years. Looking at it from this point of view, 
when I afterward fished Raquette River I used a heavier 
rod and found fine sport, after my trout were hooked, in 
leading them to some pool where John could get the landing 
net under them, and then £° back and sanction. Whereas 
any one with experience knows that if a two-pound trout is 
hooked by a six-ounce rod and allowed to thrash around for 
half an or-more, running up and down the river, 
= the water in oe Se tangling linesif any 
one é! pf: pe cto ng there, that the fish are more 
or less and many less will be caught. All the talk 
and fine writing on some one fish that ‘‘took an hour to bring 
to net” sounds very nicely and looks well in print, but a 
show of a dozen such on a platter looks better in camp, and. 

















my bait with a rush, and it hardly needed the strong snap I 
gave him to set the hook in. His very first move was char- 
acteristic. Instantly he struck for daylight, and leaped into 
the air with a spring that said, ‘“Whoop, here I am, catch 


He put all his fresh power into it, and fairly tumbled. back 


From this first sample of his vigor and spirit I was pre- 

a h. I was not disappointed. My habit 
fs to hold my fish very snug so that it is rarely indeed one 
makes a run of thirty yards, but this one carried out full 
fifty yards, fighting for every inch, and at the end rose 
rapidly, making another grand leap into the air. This run 
had been made away sternward of the boat, but still in deep 


and his speed was such that I had to ply my multiplying reel 
with desperate energy to keep up with him. When just op- 
























































No other device causes me so much anxiety. But this fish 
was too securely hooked to escape even in this way. Twice 


out to reach the weeds. A third feeble rush was made, but 
1 drew him up near the surface, and holding the landing net 
in his course, I lifted him gently in out of the wet. This 


though no other was so prolonged and exciting as this. 1 
shall not attempt the expressions of surprise that I had 
caught such fish in Pine Lake, that I had caught them with 
such bait, that I had landed them with such tackle, etc. A 
native came paddling by while I was struggling with one. 
He was overflowing with sympathy and surprise, and, when 
I finally ‘‘scooped up” my fish, broke out, ‘‘Well, I’d rather 
fish than eat, and I’ve been fooling ’round this point for 
years, but I never caught no such fish as that.” I must tell 
you of one singular thing that occurred, and with that close 
this, to me, unexpectedly long letter. For afew minutes 
during my fishing I threw my line into the shallower water 
among the weeds. There I hada nibble that I thought must 
be from a perch or rock bass. JI snapped sharply, and sure 
enough found I had hooked a rock bass, or rather two, the 
line passing through the lip of one, while the hook was fast 


OUR light vs. heavy rod discussion is really instructive 
and amusing reading, as it brings out so many inter- 
esting and comical stories, that would hardly be put on 


‘or my part I see the justice of both sides of the rod dis- 
cussion, and my rod case always contains both light and 
heavy rods that I use as the humor takes me, or as my ex- 
perience teaches me will give the best sport at each varied 
fishing resort, the size of the trout and the peculiarities of 
the water being taken into consideration. My heavy rod 
saved me three noble brook trout weighing 34, 4} and 5} 
lbs., in an unfrequented lake near Bonney’s Seven Chain 
Lake resort (Adirondacks), last May, when no tackle on a 
6-oz. rod would have been reliable. But the next evening 
on Seven‘h Lake, with leaping trout all around me, anything 
but a light rod would have seemed a profanation. There is 
one idea connected with this discussion that I have not seen 
brought in, and that was embodied in the excuse the 
sometimes guide, always around old coon, Capt. Parker of 
Forked Lake, gave me when I suddenly came on him, fish- 


‘‘Honest John,” my guide, whispered: ‘‘Ask for some 
worms and lift the boughs when I run you close.” _ I did so, 
and saw over twenty brook trout stacked crosswise, not one 


Naturally indignant I expressed my opinion very freely of a 
est holes early, before his 

sportsman customers came; when in reply I received this 
bit of wisdom: ‘‘l am spring poor; I go out to Blue Moun- 
tain Lake this afternoon, and trout bring twenty cents pa 
at 


fills a place that otherwise has to be filled either by the 
coma beef brought in, or from the well-baited buoy that 
has often to be resorted to. 

Now I have had many years experience in the Adirondacks, 
and can truthfully say (and for five years ‘‘Honest John” 
can vouch for me) I have never taken a trout in an unsports- 
manlike manner, and yet hdve never eaten a meal there 
without them. I have never taken in any canned meat, but 
no party I have ever been with has had to resort to buoy 
fishing. Still, I am sure that the fanciest sportsman living 
could never call me a ‘‘trout hog,” which, by the way, is a 
well coined word. Although I have often given fish to 
other camps that were poorly supplied, I can call tomind no 
time that oo caught fish that were not used. 

Your correspondents are covering about all the ground, 
and to me their letters increase in interest with every num- 
ber. ‘‘Splasher’s’” ‘“Deer Hunting in Michigan,” almost con- 
firms my long deferred resolution to still hunt deer in the 
Adirondacks this fall, instead of hounding them as I have 
done for past years, but when I remember the rough mountains 
and diverging streams that even the guides dare not still 
hunt on a dark day, except in some sections, and where the 
chance of always getting around to camp at night is more 
uncertain than on the level ground and straight running 
rivers of Northern Michigan, it discourages me, but some- 
time I surely shall have a trial at it. ‘“H. D. W. L.’s” “Put 
Yourself into Condition” is also timely, though we in the 
country keep ourselves in fair condition, if we have sense 
enough to think at all on the subject, which, I am sorry to 
say two-thirds the business men never do either in city or 
country. It seems unaccountable to me that men cooped up 
in offices every day, with no exercise, and necessarily poor 
appetites, can go on year after year without thinking a 
radical change necessary. If they would read your paper 
it seems to me that it would imbue them with the desire to 
at least try what others seem so thoroughly to mie ‘a 


Jounstown, N. Y., August 28, 1882. 


A TRIP TO NORTHERN MICHIGAN. 


ia pleasant the change from the busy, bustling city to 
. the quiet of the green woods. The singing murmur 
of the trout stream, or ‘the dash and hurtle of the broader 
stream. So we found it toward the close of the fishing sea- 
son, The brain was stretched to its tension with the con- 
tinued wearying rush of a city life, and the body run down 
and needing rest. 

The Eastern Express from Chicago and the Grand Rapids 
and Indiana sleeper gave us a quick passage and ‘a good 
night’s rest. Bright and early in the morning we were put 
down almost in a grove of magnificent maple trees at the site 
of Summit City. A city here meant the abnormal quiet of 
the woods. The only sound greeting us was the screaming 
of the roosters and the clucking of hens, while the clear fresh 
morning air toned up the system, and, confess it we must, it 
made us hungry enough to devour a dry crust. 

We found a place for breakfast, and then pitched a tent, 
and prepared to go into camp. The wife and twelve-year-old 
boy had accompanied us, and, for the first time in their lives, 
attempted a life under canvas. We were eager to go fishing, 
and after getting things into shape downed a fishing suit and 
started for an unknown trout stream. I mean to us unknown 
because it was in the woods, and to find the way through 
even the roadways in these dense forests is comets of a 
task. Following the directions given, we after a four-miles 
tramp happily struck the creek—a veritable Michigan stream, 
brush grown, full of bends and turns, full of sand drifts and 
holes, overhung with brush, and log-covered; but we soon 
rigged up and made the first cast. ‘The third one was made, 
and a lively trout struck with some earnestness and vigor. 
We struck promptly and landed a half pound brook trout, 
high-colored and game, and as handsome as a picture. We 
fished on until the shades in the woods warned us the sun 
was trending downwards, and we had five miles to walk. 
We had caught enough for a nice breakfast. A dozen 
trout in two hours’ fishing on an unknown stream we con- 
sidered good, especially at the close of August. 

We have spent days on these trout brooks and have fished 
the Boardman River, the Munistee River feeders for the fa- 
mous grayling, and enjoyed taking this splendid game fish. 
We have seen some fine fish taken from these stream, and 
have visited the region of the lake chain emptying into 
Lake Michigan at Elk Rapids. The streams here, as at- 
tested by ye scribe of the Kingfishers’ Camp, maintain their 
old time name. Can you ask for anything better than this? 
The guests of George Dyer, at Elk Rapids, caught during 
last season 8,000 black bass, and over 3,500 trout. This sea- 
sonup to August 21, the guests of the same house had 
caught 10,037 speckled trout and bass. Elk Rapids is in- 
deed a fisherman’s home, where gentlemen can take their 
families with them, and the youngsters are as happy as 
clams at high water. Geo. Dyer and his good lady and 
daughters are soon in the confidence of the children. There 
is nothing fussy or restrained about the place, but the guests 
are surrounded with children, and enjoy their company. 

My visit to Michigan has been a very pleasant one. For 
eight summers we have fished through various portions of 
this northern region, and come home each time more en- 
raptured with its many beauties; its clear, cuol air, its 
lovely nights, and its many trout streams; but above all, its 
pleasant social people. The hotel keepers in this region do 
not attempt to ‘‘skin” you, but charge moderate prices, give 
you the worth of your money: make you feel at home, and 
rr invite you to come and sce ins again. And come 
you will if the fates will permit, for at these places are 
found gentlemen with like tastes who yearly, when the dog- 
star ascends the summer sky, turn their steps to this cool, 
northern region, and bring their families with them to enjoy 
the rest and quiet of this land of brooks and streams. 

NORMAN. 
Cxicaao, Illinois. 


CANADIAN SALMon.—Ottawa, Canada, Aug, 28,—Fishing 
parties are preparing to camp out, and several American 
~— from Boston and New York have arrived, and start 

or the interior lakes to-day, where trout and other good fish- 
ing can be found. I saw a gentleman from the vicinity of 
Combermere, on the upper Ottawa, who informed me that 
the deer were repo yy the woodsmen to be more plenti- 
ful than they ever had been known to be for many years, and 
duck hunting is reported as splendid. I think when the 
superior hunting and fishing to be found in bg of 
Canada are better known, there will be a large influx of 
parties in here during the seasons. Some five hundred 
American ———— ee coornes St a last and 
were highly pleased the place, tawa is becoming a, 
favorite place for tourists and visitors.—W., : 
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THAT CAMP ON THE. SUSQUEHANNA. | But the finny tribe are not to be coaxed, because they are not 


Y description of the camp on the Susquehanna has been 
M subjected to inspection and correction by critics. 
W. H. M.,, one of the party, insists that the bait with which 
I made the double haul mentione i in my last was crawfish, 
and crawfish only: but, like the man who hid under the bed 
from an angry spouse, I won't give in while I have the spirit 
of a man, but will still maintain that one of the hooks was 
baited with worms, though I acknowledge that W. H. M. 
did bait the hooks that time. i 

My last was So egotistical that I fear the boys feel slighted, 
so pray bear with me while I do them justice. Webb un- 
auaaal to row to church one Sunday, thereby setting the 
rest of us a noble example; but like all good boys and men 
he fared badly, for as he stepped from the boat to the shore 
a false step threw him into the water, wetting one side of 
him completely, and spoiling what was intended to be a kill- 
ling rig-out, for, be it known, he desired to create an im- 
pression. What must have been his feelings when placed 


‘in such a plight. But it must be told to his praise, he went 


to the church all the same. 

One evening, desiring to replenish the camp stores, Webb 
and W. H. M. iwihed over to Port Deposit, and tying at 
McCulloch’s Landing, went down tothe town. On their re- 
turn they found their boat gone, having been taken by some 


darkey who wanted to try fishing by moonlight, so they) . other for twenty years and I never saw one caught.” 


were compelled to wait until his dusky highness concluded 
to return, While they waited the pastor of one of the 
churches drew near, and hearing loud words, and pernaps 
imprecations, and being unable in the uncertain twilight to 
distinguish their faultless attire, concluded they were there 
for no good, and the next morning he informed Mr. McC. 
that he saw two tramps trying to steal one of his boats. 
Whether he recognized the voice of one of his tramps in the 
voi.e of the drenched tenor, on the following Sunday, de- 
ponent sayeth not. ’ 

Fishing under a burning sun has its disadvantages, 
especially if, as did the writer, one wears 4 narrow-rimmec 
hat, for much to his disgust, being an ex-G. T. of the heavi- 
est calibre, he sported the reddest nose to be seen within five 
miles of camp. Of course the usual base insinuations were 
made, notwithstanding the fact that Port is a prohibition 
town. They even suggested that the scribe had indulged in 
a row to Lapidum, a town half a mile across on the other 
side of the river, where there is a saloon to every family, and 
where the dissenters of Port are wont to congregate. I 
merely state these facts in order to deny them. 

Webb improved the shining hour by sketching and water 
color painting, and the last evening in camp he tried the 
hardest to catch a sunset, but I fear that darksome clouds 
interfered with him very much. Our veterinarian doubtless 
devoted many idle moments in studying the anatomy of the 
various denizens of the deep that we ensnared. I know he 
passed many happy moments conversing, in what was to me 
an unknown tongue, with a pretty German lassie from Balti- 
more, while I, compass in hand, took courses and angles, 
and foresights and backsights, but of all the sights I ever 
took, the backsight I now take toward our late camp is the 
sweetest. JEFFERSON. 

BALTIMORE, Md. 


preserved a fragment of the snout of a bayonet-fish, appar- 
ently Tetrapturus albidus. By the kindness of the curator, 
Dr. G. E. Manigault, I was allowed to examine it and copy 
the label, which reads as follows; “‘The brig Amsterdam, 
bound to Charleston, owaed by F. C. Bray, was struck in the 
Gulf Stream by a monster or swordfish, which caused the 
vessel to leak considerably. By great exertion she was kept 
free, and gained the port in safety.” 

Messrs, Foster, Waterman & Co., of Boston, presented to 
the Boston Society of Natural History, in 1869, a plank of 
Southern pine perforated by and containing a portion of the 
sword of a swordfish (Histiophorus) from the side of the ship 
Pocahontas, owned by them. (Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., 
xiii, 1869, p. 64.) 

ATTACKS OF THE SWORDFISH UPON WHALES. 


One of the traditions of the sea, time-honored, believed by 
all mariners, handed down in varied phases in a hundred 
books of ocean travel, relates to the terrific combats between 
the whale and the swordfish, aided by the thrasher-sha k. 
The swordfish was said to attack from below. ing his 
mighty adversary to the surface with his sharp beak, while 
the thrasher, at the top of the water, belabored him with 
strokes of his long, lithe tail. . : 

An early explorer of the Bermudas gives the following ver- 
sion of the story, with tone so fresh and enthusiastic that we 
might well believe him to have seen the occurrence with his 
own eyes. The passage occurs in ‘‘Newes from the Bermudas ,” 
a pamphlet dated “Burmuda, July, 1609,” and reprinted in 
“Force’s Historical Tracts,” vol. ii: 

“Whale, Swordfish & Threasher.—The swordfish swimmes 
under the whale, & pricketh him upward. The threasher 
keep above him, & with a mighty great thing like unto a 
flaile, hee so bangeth the whale, that hee will roare as though 
it thundered, & doth give him such blowes, with his weapon, 
that you would thinke it to be a crake of great shot.” (26.) 

Skeptical modern science is not satisfied with this interpre- 
tation of any combat at sea seen at a distance. It recognizes 
the improbability of aggressive partnership between two 
animals so different as the swordfish and a shark, and explains 
the turbulent encounters occasionally seen at sea by ascribing 
them to the attacks of the killer-whale, Orca sp., upon larger 
species of the same order. 

There can be little doubt though that swordfish sometimes 
attack whales just as they do ships. The habit is mentioned 
by Pliny, and is the motive for one of the Visionsof the World 
of Edmund Spenser: 


































there. 

Visitors to Fairmount who cross the race bridge on their way 
to the abutment of the dam can always find more or less men 
in boats in the heavy current that swirls out of the pump- 
houses into the tideway. They are generally equipped with 
rods and reels of the most approved pattern and bait with 
minnows. They and others before them have been doing 
this thing for a half century without the slightest result. 
There must certainly be a cause for this persistence. . 

It is because in 1833 » rockfish was caught by a boy in 
this very spot with a hook and line. 

And there are and have been since hosts of unhappy men 
endeavoring vainly to catch another rock. 

On last Saturday a News man stood looking upon this 
waste of time and ener There were eight men in six 
boats, all sitting patiently watching eight corks bobbing and 
drifting in the turbulent water. An old man who, by his 
appearance, if ever industrious, hadn’t made much out of 
it, sat on one of the benches watching the fishermen. 

a these people ever catch any fish?” he asked. 

“No.” 

‘How do you know?” 

“T ought toknow.” 

“Why ” 

“Well, I’ve been coming out here almost every day in fair 


From Fairmount dam to the Falls, on both the banks 
within the park limits, can be found, any day up to ice 
making, scores of people engaged in the same profitless pur- 
suit as those at the waterworks. There is an old chap who, 
in the cove above Sweet Briar and hard by the Landsdown 
ravine, has as a rule a dozen lines with sinkers well out in 
the pool, the shore ends: attached to stout twigs buried suf- 
ficiently in the edge of the towpath to hold the lines and 
give by bending the evidence of the slightest nibble. It is 
safe to say that that singularly patient man never saw his 
twigs bend to anything but the breeze. His lines lay out 
until he pulls them up, like the child does his johnny jump- 
up to see whether it has taken root. He finds his bait all 
nipped away by minnows or worn off with chafing against 
the stony bed of the river, and he dreams that big black 
bass have done it, and baits his lines again, and will catch 
fish about the crack of doom in that river, and not before. 

Then there is one of the brightest and cheeriest men in the 
world, who furnishes hotel news to the newspapers, who, 
having wasted his youth in hauling up an occasional perch 
or sunfish in Newtown and Timber creeks, in Robeson’s 
bailiwick, has been persuaded in the mellowness of his ripen- 
ing years that it is his mission to catch a fish in the Schuyl- 
kill. And he has devoted his Saturdays for fourteen years 
to the endeavor.- He can be seen on any Saturday on the 
west bank of the river, under Girard avenue bridge, patiently 
trying to catch that fish. He believes it’s there, and he’s 
bound to have it. He has been ridiculed; he has been wept 
over and prayed over, but nothing can rid him of his infatu- 
ation. And he is but a type of the Schuylkill fishermen—a 
class whose faith is sufficient to remove the Alleghenies, if 
that faith could only be transferred from the Schuylkill to 
the mountains. 


Toward the sea turning my troubled eye 

I saw the fish, (if fish I may it cleepe) 

That makes the sea before his face to flye 

And with his flaggie finnes doth seeme to sweepe 
The fomie waves out of the dreadful deep. 

The huge Leviathan, dame Nature’s wonder, 
Making his sport, that manie makes to weep: 

A swordfish small, him from the rest did sunder, 
That, in his throat him pricking softly under, 
His wide abysse him forced forth to spewe, 

That all the sea did roar like heavens thunder, 
And all the waves were stained with filthie hewe, 
Whatever thing seems small in common eyes.* 


|*Spenser’s Visions of the Worlds Vanitie, 1591. ] 


I give also a few lines from an old play quoted by Scott as a 
heading to one of the chapters of the ‘The Antiquary”: 


Who is he?—One that for the lack of land 
Shall fight upon the water—he hath challenged 








































































ToLEDo’s CHampron.—Mr. J. E. Gunckel again comes to 
THE FISHLESS SCHUYLKILL. the front and challenges Moore, Baker, Leflet, Winfield and 
M* JACOB LEISERING of Mauch Chunk, Pa., one} Petosky Lorenz. At Ten Mile Creek, in front of the boat 
4 day last week took thirty-five sheepshead at Barne-| house, Mr. Gunckel landed thirty-one pike and black bass 
gat, N. J., between dinner and supper call. This count is| out of thirty-four bites, and used nothing but dead min- 
the largest that has been made for years at the inlet. From} nows. At onetime he caught and landed three pike, using 
reports that reach me through returning fishing parties, | two poles, and on one line having two hooks. Justice 
weakfish have never been more plentiful on the New Jersey | Rike came on the ground and saw Mr. Gunckel catch some 
coast. ‘The following article, taken from the Philadelphia | fifteen; the others were caught in the presence of four bridge 
Kvening News of the 25th ult., I send you as giving very | builders, who are now putting up a new iron bridge over 
nearly the truth regarding the Schuylkill River fish and | the creek. Mr. John Kramer, who has lived on the banks 
fishing. The writer however, could not have lived in Phila- | of Teu Mile Creek for many years, said the string of fish 
delphia ten years ago, or in Uncle Thad Norris’s time, or he | Mr. Gunckel caught was the finest he saw for five years. 
could oftimes have seen him angling for striped bass (our rock | Mr. Gunckel says he actually got tired hauling them out.— 
fish) in the Schuylkill river, near the fall of water that comes | Toledo (0.) Telegram, Aug. 28. 
over the dam at Fairmount. Fish of all varieties were wo 
plentiful then, and many rock were taken running from five} Er Hr’p ONLY KNowep I.—‘“‘Uncle Sam,” said a colored 
to ten pounds in weight with minnow bait. Your cor-| boy to black Samuel, a negro who used to bottom chairs for 
respondent knew of no better place fifteen years ago than} Colonel Sandy Faulkner, ‘‘whar yer gwine?” ‘‘Gwine fishin’, 
the one referred to. The correspondent of the News is cor-| chile; why yeax me?” ‘Did yer know that Aunt Tildy is 
rect in saying that nothing in the shape of a fin exists in| dead?” ‘Go on, chile! Is data fack? Yer doan mean ter 
the Schuylkill from Fairmount to Flat Rock. The mills of | say dat my wife is dead?” “‘Yes, sah.” ‘‘When she die?” 


Formerly the grand whale: and by his titles 
Of Leviathan, Behemoth, and so forth 

He tilted with a swordfish.—Marry, sir, 

Th’ aquatic had the best—the argument 
Still galls our champion’s breach.* 


(*Old Play,” Antiquary, chap. xxx. | 


Baron Lahontan, in a letter from Quebec, November 8, 
1783, described an engagement between a whale and a sword- 
fish which took place within gunshot of his frigate. He re- 
marks: 

‘We were perfectly charmed when we saw the swordfish 
jump out of the water in order to dart its spear into the body 
of the whale when obliged to take breath. This entertaining 
show lasted at least two hours, sometimes to the starboard 
and sometimes to the larboard of the = The sailors, 
among whom superstition prevails as much as among the 
Egyptians, took this for a prestige of some mighty storm.”(27) 

nother early observer wrote: 

“Concerning the Death of the Whale, which hath been 
related to have been stranded upon New England, it is not 
very improbable but that it may have been filled by a cer- 
tain Horny Fish, which is said by Mr. Terry, in his East India 















Manayunk empty all their dye stuff into the river seven ; ‘Dis mornin’.” ‘Wall, I’se oT I wan’t dar! Tell ’em 
ll be back agin de funeral. 


miles above Philadelphia, and render it untenable. Above | to go an’ make ’rangements, dat 
Manayunk, where manufactures are rare, black bass seem to | I’se done dug worms for bait now. Wish I’d knowed 
thrive, and:since their planting have increased greatly. At | sooner.”—Arkansaw Traveler. 
Flat Rock they are sometimes caught, but the farther up the ssesin enone 
Schuylkill one tries forthem, the more success is met. Below 


kill, the gas works and coal oil refineries have so poisoned 
the water that should any fish enter the river and be caught 
on its upward way to the head of tide water, its flesh can 
be readily detected as that of a 7 kill River one, by the 
flavor or taste of gas tar. We think, however, that should 





| fisheulture. 





the correspondent of the News try his luck above Flat Rock, | THE AMERICAN FISHCULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


near Conshocken or Norristown dams, he would find that 
black bass on favorable days would be found in numbers 
and size that would test his skill. Homo. 
The enclosure is as follows: 
Did anybody ever catch a fish in the Schuykill? 
war anybody ever see anybody catch a fish in the Schuyl- 


PROCEEDINGS ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


BY G. BROWN GOODE. 
[CONTINUED. ] 
PUGNACITY OF THE SPEARFISH. 


Is there a fish in the Schuylkill? The spearfish (Tetrapturus albidus, &c.) also strikes vesse 


Most singular questions to ask, because fish are popularly | this note: 
supposed to inhabit the water and there is a good deal of 


a thorough weighing of the evidence, the writer most veri- | ™e that they started from Mystic, October 3, 1832 on 
tably belleene a : voyage to West, in compan: 3 


Schuylkill bigger than a minnow, except 
—e 'y worthless fish either for sport or eating. 
t has been the good fortune of the narrator of this = ol vessel 

y fitty 


h Ounto.—Tiffin, Aug. 26.—The disciples of I. Walt 
Fairmount dam and as far down as the mouth of the Schuyl-| using red flannel on black bass with Srod eancers--¥ it 7. 


MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF THE SWORDFISH. 


Iam indebted to Capt. William Spicer, of Noank, Conn., for 


‘ Mr. William Taylor, of Mystic, a man seventy-six years old, 
water in the Schuylkill, and yet after exhaustive inquiry and | Who was in the smack Evergreen, Capt. John a 
a fishin 


8 positively asserts that from the mouth of y with the smack Morning 
the Mon pon to Fiat Rock dam there isn’t a fish in the Star, Captain Rowland. (On the Zach they era 

gold fish, a thor-| smack under double-reefed sails. At ten o’clock in the even 
ing they were struck by a “woho” (sic), which shocked the 
over. The smack was leaking badly, and they made 


Voyage, to run his Horn into the Whale’s Belly; and which is 
known sometimes to run his Horn into Ships, perhaps takin 
them for Whales, and there snapping it asunder, as ippened 
not long since toan English Vessel in the West Indian Seas.”(28) 

“In the month of August, 1861,” says Couch, ‘‘near Westra, 
one of the nor’ hernmost islands of the Orkneys, an individual 
of the smaller species of whales, known as the herring-hog, 
was attacked by aswordfish; and when thus compelled to 
leap out of the water, which it did to the height of six feet, it 
was observed that the sword had been thrust into the whale’s 
body behind the — fins. Its leaps continued, and then 
it was perceived that a thrasher was assailing it on the 
sides.” (20) 

Captain Crow, quoted by Parnell, relates the following in- 
cident as having occurred on a voyage to Memet: “One 








it 





25. A hold under the cabin. 

26. The following is a fair example of the average newspaper para- 
grapher’s treatment of the subject: 

“Combats of the ocean.—Among the extraordinary spectacles 
sometimes witnessed by those who ‘go down to the sea in ships’ 
none are more impressive than a combat for the supremacy between 
the monsters of the deep. The battles of the swordfish and whale 
are described as Homeric in grandeur. The swordfish goin schools 
like whales, and the attacks are regular sea fights. hen the two 
troops meet, as soon as the swordfish have betrayed their presence 
by a few bounds in the air, the whales draw together and close up 
their ranks. The swordfish always endeavors to take the whale in 
the flank, either because its cruel instinct has revealed to it the de- 
fect in the carcaases—for there exists near the brachial fins of the 
whale a spot where wounds are mortal—or because the flank pre- 
sents a wider surface to its blow: The swordfish recoils to secure a 
greater impetus. Ifthe movement escapes the keen eye of. his ad- 
versary the whale is lost, for it receives the blow of the enemy and 
dies instantly. But if the whale perceives the swordfish at the in- 
stant of the rush, by a spontaneous bound it springs clear of the 
water its entire length, and falls on its flank with a crash that. re- 
sounds for many , and whitens the sea with boiling foam. 


Is. 


gs 


lar fact to be a resident of Philadelphia for now nearl a signal to the Morning Star to keep close by them. The next giga 

e t The gigantic animal has . 
years. During these years, in boyhood and manhood, he | Morning they found the leak and both smacks as off to | its nang, and finishes oe erg os See oak if” ‘he. ioe 
has plodded the banks of the Schuylkill times almost innum- | C24Tleston. On arrival they took out the ballast, hove her | swordfish avoids the fatal tail the battle becomes more terrible. 


had gone through the plank 


erable in his holiday hours, and has witnessed the hapless | Out, 22d found that the sw: ; ing, 
: : ;. | timber and ceiling. The plank was two inches thick, the tim- 
endeavors of countless fishermen to draw a fish out of this ber five inches, and the ceiling one and a half inches white 


strange river. He has seen them fish with every contrivance, , ected iling, 
from the wrapping-twine line and bent pin the boy to the inside of | the Pater vun."(25) Tt struck ao —. 
the most fantastic and expensive contrivance turned out by | the outside, which caused the leak. They took out andr 
-iicmane of fabearmen's wis, ~ never yet did he see | Placed a : 
cai in the stream, nor ¢ been able to find any- : 91 geen, 

body who ever saw one caught. The wharves from Girard ——— “The Naturalist Tentendicoaiees 
Point up to Fairmount are daily used by boys and men in o Hamilton, 
the vain endeavor—with dipsy lines, cork lines and all sorts | fish off the coast of Bri 

bait—to coax the finny tribe from the swift-fiowing tide.| In the museum of Charleston College, Charleston, 8. C., 


on 
ose by a butt on 


x, N.S., in his de tful 


hich b of oon for rmidabl 
w was one ‘0 e 
tish Guiana’ 


The aggressor springs from the water in his turn, falls upon the 
whale, and attempts, not to pierce, but to saw it with the teeth and 
garnish its weapon. The sea is stained with blood; the fury of the 
whale is boun . The swordfish harrasses him, strikes him on 
one ae, kills him, and flies to other victories. Often the sword- 
fish not time to avoid the fall of the whale, and contents itself 
with presenting its sharp saw to the flank of the gigantic animal 
about to crush it. It then dies like Maccasus (sic), smothered be- 
neath the weight of the elephant of the ocean. ally, the whale 
gives a last few bounds in the air, dr: its assassin in its flight, 
and perishes as it kills the monster of w: it was the victim.” 

27. Travels in 2d ed., London, 1785, 2 vols. 8vo. 

28. An account of whale- about the Bermudas by an under- 

ahd '. . Trans, abr. ed. ii, p, 844, 

of British Fishes, ii, p. 174. 
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mo; during a calm, when near the Helrides, ail hands 
were called up at 3 A. M., to witness a battle between several 
of the fish called thrashers or fox sharks and some swordfish 
on one side, and an enormous whale on the other. It was the 
middle of summer, and the weather being clear, and the fish 
close to the vessel, we had a fine opportunity of witnessing 
the contest. As soon as the whale’s back appeared above the 
water, the thrashers, springing several yards into the air, de- 
scended with great violence upon the object of their rancous, 
and inflicted upon him the most severe slaps with their long 
tails, the sound of which resembled the reports of muskets 
fired at a distance. The swordfish in their turn attacked the 
distressed whaie, stabbing him from below, and thus beset 
on all sides and wounded, when the poor creature appeared, 
the water around him was dyed with blood. In this manner 
they continued tormenting him and wounding him for many 
hours, and I have no doubt they in the end completed his 
destruction.” (30) 

The following is a story given to Frank Buckland by Mr. 
Hill, captain of an English trawling vessel: 

“The thrasher sharks just do serve out the whales. The 
sea sometimes is all blood. A whale once got under our vessel 
—the Hurricane—to get away from these thrashers, and when 
she was there we were afraid to throw a rope overboard, al- 
most to walk out, for fear she would chuck her tail and punch 
a holein our vessel. She was full length in water, as clear as 
gin, right under our bottom, and lain as quiet as a lamb for an 
hour and a half, and never moved a fin. Where they had 
been a-thrashing of her the sea was just like blood. I have 
seen these ’ere thrashers fly out of the water as high as the 
mast head and down upon the whale, while the swordfish was 
a-pricking of ’im up from underneath. There is always two 
of ’em, one up and one under, and I think they hunts together; 
and you can see the poor whale blow up in great agitation; 
and I be bound the pair on ’em don’t leave him until they have 
their penn’orth out of him. It is just for wengeance they 
does it. Whether Master Whale has offended them or not, 
it’s hard to tell. If they eats him they must have a tidy blow- 
out of him, but I don’t think they like the oil. I saw one en- 
gagement off the Staples; it was all twoor three hours they 
was at it. 

Egede puts on record the belief of Danish explorers of the 
last century: 

“The swordfish who is the Whales greatest Enemy; and 
when he kills one eats nothing but his Tongue, leaving the 
rest to the Shark, Walrus and Birds of Prey.”(31) 

The last quotation is especially important, since it shows 
how the swordfish and the killer-whale have been confused. 
It is still held, on good authority, that the killers eat the 
tongues of their victims. 

At a meeting of the Boston Society of Natural History in 
1864, in reply to a question of Dr. J. 8. S. Jackson about the 
thrasher or swingie-tail shark recently exhibited in Boston, 
Captain Atwood said that they were abundant at Province- 
town, though not so common as the mackerel-shark. He also 
observed that he placed no confidence whatever in the stories 
current of attacks on the whales by the thrasher, believing 
them to be quite harmlcss and unable to hurt a dolphin. The 
story very likely arose from some peculiar movements made 
by the hump-backed whale. Swordiish, he believed, might 
attack a whale and kill him, from what he had seen of the 
force of their thrusts into the bottom of vessels, though he 
has no evidence that they ever do attack them. He was not 
aware, either, that the thrasher ever uses his tail for offensive 
purposes. (52) 

Captain Scammon, in his ‘““Marine Mammals,” gives the 
following confirmation of Captain Atwood’s views, speaking 
of the habits of the hump-back whale of the Pacitic: 

“In their wanderings they are addicted more than any 
other roqual to ‘breaching,’ ‘bolting,’ and ‘finning.’ In the 
mating scason they are noted for their amorous antics. At 
such times their caressings are o* the most amusing and novel 
character, and these performances have doubtless given rise 
to the fabulous tales of the swordfish and thrasher attacking 
whales. Whenlying by the side of each other the Megap- 
teras frequently administer alternate blows with their long 
fins, which lovepats may, on astill day, be heard at a distance 
of miles. They also rub each other with these same huge 
and flexible arms, rolling occasionally from side to side, and 
indulging in other gambols which can easier be imagined 
than described.” 

{TO BE CONTINUED.] 


BLACK BASS CULTURE IN OHIO. 


A® ~ had a report of the building of a half acre pond by 
t&%& the Chagrin Fails Fish and Game Club last fall, for the 
purpose of propagating small-mouth black bass, your readers 
may be interested in knowing the result. 

In October we placed six bass, weighing from two to three 
pounds, in the pond. They were brouzht eighteen miles na 
tank in a wagon, and were considerably the worse for wear 
when deposited in the pond, their tails and fins being badly 
split and the slime pretty much all washed off of them. 
Within a week two died, from the effects of that great enemy 
of the fish tribe, fungus. In May our pond became thickly 
covered with alga, and we feared that our experimént was a 
total failure, but in about a month the alga all disappeared 
and our bass could be seen occasionally making a dash for 
minnows. 

Our efforts have been crowned with the most gratifying 
success, and our pond now contains thousands of bass from 
one to two inches long, and as healthy and lively as could be 
desired. We, yesterday, caught over three hundred of the 
little tishes with a net around the bcrders of the pond and 
placed them in streams nof previously stocked, and we shall 
this week draw down the pond and scoop the young tish from 
a low place or “kettle” left for that purpose, and go on with 
our stocking operations: Our pond is on a smali brook and is 
very unpretentious, but answers all purposes. 

The carp in our pond, which is about the same size as our 
bass pond, are doing very finely, and we have specimens a 


80. Parnell, Fishes of the Firth of Forth, 1838, p., 216. 

31. Hans Egede, Natural History of Greenland, 1741, p. 37. 

“Three or four of these voracious animals do not hesitate to grapple 
with the largest baleen whales, and it is surprising to see tnose le- 
viathans of the deep so completely paralyzed by the presence of 
their natural although diminutive enemies. Frequently the terrified 
ee, of enormous size ard superior strength— 
evinces no eifort to escape, but lies in a helpless condition, or makes 
but little resistance to the assaults of its merciless destroyer. The 
attack of these wolves of the ocean upon their gigantic prey may be 
likened, in some respects, to a pack of hounds holding tne stricken 
deer at bay. Taey cluster about the animal’s head, some of their 
number breaching over it, while others seize it by the lips and haul 
the pleeding monster under water: and when captured, should the 
mouth be open, they eat out its tongue. We saw an attack made by 
three killers upon a cow whale and her calf, in a lagoon on the coast 
of Lower California, in the spring of 1858. The whale was of the 
California gray species, and her young was grown to three times the 
buik of the iargest killers engaged in tae contest, which lasted for an 
hour or more. Fine | made alternate assaults upon the old whale and 
her offspring, finally ins the latter, which sunk to the bottom, 
where the water was five fathoms deep. During the struggle the 
mother became nearly exhausted, having received several deep 
wounds about the throat and lips. As soon as their prize had settled 
to the bottom the three orcas descended, bringing up large pieces of 
flesh in their mouths, which they devoured after coming to the sur- 
face. While gorging themselves in this wise, the old whale made her 
escape, leaving a track of gory water behind. Instances have been 
known on the northwestern coast where a band of orcas laid siege to 
whales that_had been killed by whalemen,and which were ‘bemg 
towed to the ship,in so determined a manner that, although they 
were Se lanced, cut with boat spades, they took the dead 
animals away from their human captors and hauled them under 
water out of sight.”"—(C. M. Scammon, Marine Mammals, p. 89)- 

8%. Proc. Bost. Soc.. Nat. Hist..vol. x, 1864—"66, p. 82. 








I don’t think they leaves him till they kills him.” ! 
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ear old which will weigh nearly two pounds, and which are 
Foartenk inches long. 

I wish to urge upon the angling fraternity the advantage 
of building small ponds for stocking mes poe _The ponds can 
be builded at small expense and stocked with little trouble. 
In them the parent fish are not troubled by other large fish, 


their young are not destroyed, and the result very satisfac-- 


tory. J. J, STRANAHAN, 


CHacriy Fats, O. 


EARLY AMERICAN FISHCULTURE.—A friend sends us 
the following, headed ‘‘Growing Fish,” from the Newport (R. 
I.) Mercury, of November 18, 1854: ‘‘The Cleveland (Ohio) City 
Fact says the most pleasing things exhibited at their coun 
fair was a lot of brook trout, artificially bred by Drs, Garlic 
and Ackley, whose labors in this line we have heretofore 
noticed. They showed several brooks of fish, in different 
stages of growth, and have demonstrated that it is just as easy 
to grow fish as it is fowls, or any other description of food.” 


Che Kennel, 


FIXTURES. 


January 9, 10, and 11, 1882.—Meriden Poultry Association Bench 
Show, Meriden, Conn. Joshua Shute, Secretary, 193 Hobart street, 


Meriden, Conn. 
BENCH SHOWS. 

April 3, 4,5 and 6, 1882. Western Pennsylvania Poultry Society’s 
Fifth Annual Bench Show, Pittsburgh, Pa. Entries for the Bench 
Show Derby, for English setters whelped on or after March 1, 1882, 
close December 1, 1882. Chas. Lincoln, Superintendent. I. R. Stay- 
ton, Secretary, Allegheny City, Pa. 

FIELD TRIALS. 

November 17-—Eastern Fieid Trials Club Field Trials on Quail, near 
High Point, N. C. Entries for the Derby close July 1. For the All- 
Aged and Members’ Stake, November F. N. Hall, P. O. Box 884, 
New York, Secretary. 

December 4—National American Kennel Club Field Trials on Quail, 
Grand Junction, Tenn. D. Bryson, Memphis, Tenn., Secretary. 

December 11—New Orleans Gun Club Field Trials on Quail, Opelou- 
sas, La. Entries close December 11. J. K. Renaud, Secretary, New 
Orleans, La. Entries for the Club Cup close December 1. 


THE PRAIRIE CHICKEN TRIALS. 
[BY TELEGRAPH TO THE FOREST AND STREAM.] 
FarrmontT, Minn., Sept. 5, 1882. 

The inaugural prairie chicken trials of the National Ameri- 
can Kennel Club opened under most favorable weather con- 
ditions, and so far they may be pronounced a success. 

Fairmont is situated amid most beautiful surroundings. 
The country isa high rolling prairie, interspersed here and 
there with many beautiful lakes, and well supplied with an 
abundance of timber. 

The resident sportsmen had made all needed preparations 
for the entertainment of their guests, and there is a general 
feeling of satisfaction with the arrangements among visiting 
sportsmen. The East and the South are well represented by 
well-known sportsmen; and among the competing dogs are 
many first-class field workers. 

Hon. B. E. B. Kennedy, of Omaha, who was one of the 
judges, having sprained his ankle, is not here. Mr. B. Wal- 
ters, of Canterbury, Conn., tilled his place Monday, and has 
been relieved by Mr. E. C. Sterling, of St. Louis, Mo. The 
other judges are Messrs. Theodore Morford, of Newton, N. J., 
and O. C. Bergunthal, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Many spectators have witnessed the running, visitors and 
residents repairing to the scene of the trials in a great variety 
of vehicles, and many on horseback. 


MONDAY’S RUNNING, 
The drawing for the Derby Stakes took place at 8 o’clock 
Monday morning and resulted as follows : 
E. E. Hardy’s Elsa (Drake—Countess May) against Sportsman’s 
Kennel’s Prairie Molly (Prairie Joe—Prairie Queen). 
George C. Marsh’s Gilderoy (Druid—Princess Draco) against B. F. 
uke—Hunter’s 











Wilson's and J. J. Snellenburg’s Josephine (Knox’s 
Cora). 

W. B. Mallory’s Pink B. (Gladstone—Countess Key) against A. M. 
Decker’s Scott (Rob--Flash). 

Joseph H. Dew’s American Dan eyed Dean) against Dr. 
S. Fleet Speir’s St. Elmo IV. (St. Elmo—Clio). 

James Stinson’s Cavalier (Little Rufflan—Flight) against D. McK. 
Loyd’s Count Dad (Count Noble—Nellie). 

. Widdicomb’s Prince (Count Noble—Nellie) against J. Palmer 

O’Neil’s Acme (Thunder—Bess). 

R. B. Morgan’s Prairie Wonder (Prairie Joe—Prairie Queen) against 
David Furgesson’s Frank (Carl—Queen). 

John D. Ladd’s Countess Mollie (Count Neble—Spark) against 
Luther Adams’s Gountess May II. (Drake—Countess May). 

Summary. 

Etsa beat Prarie MoLzy. 

GILpEROoY beat JOSEPHINE. 

Pink B. beat Scorr. 


The birds were not very Pv. and the running generally 
was poor. Tuesday opened with good weather and a breeze. 
Birds still scarce. The result of the running Tuesday is given 


in the following: 
Summary. 


AmeErIcAN Dan beat St. Extmo IV. 
CAVALIER beat Count Dap. 

Prince beat Acmsu (withdrawn). 

PRAIRIE WonDER beat FRANK (withdrawn). 
Countgess Mouse beat CountgEss May II. 


This ended the first series. The result of the second series so 
far as completed Tuesday was as follows: 
Summary. 


GritpERoy beat Exsa. 

Pink B. beat AMERICAN Dan. 

There are twenty-eight entries for the Free-for-All Stakes. 
The drawing is as follows: : 

P. H. and D. Bryson’s setter bitch Sue (Druid—Ruby) against W. H. 
Colcord’s Countess Druid (Druid—Princess Draco). 

H. M. Short’s Frank-H. against O. C. Cullin’s Broker (Druid—Clio). 

Geo. Knowles’ Kinnikinnick (Druid—Bessie Lee) against Luther 
Adams's Bessie (Dash I[I.—Countess II). 

E. J. Stoddard’s pointer dog Bodine (Bow—Jaunty) against Col. W. 
E. Hughes’s pointer dog Maxim (Garnet—ZJill). 

Dr. W. H. Daly’s Jess (Dan—Flash) ainst R. T. Vandeward’s 
Christmas Bill (Luck of Edennall—Ready Money). 

Sportsman’s Kennel’s Prairie Ranger (Charm—Pearl) against 
Luther Adams’s Shadow ee Dean). ~ 

D. C. Sanborn’s Count Noble (Count Wind ’em—Nora) against H. B. 
Harrison's London (Paris—Till). 

D. ©. Sanborn’s Dashing Novice (Dash II.—Novice) against W. Tall- 
man’s Foreman (Dashing Monarch—Fairy II). 

Col. W. E. Hughes’s pointer dog Meteor (Garnet—Jill) against 
Sportsman’s Kennel's Pride (Charm—Flip). 

J W. Orth’s Gertrude (Gladstone—Neely) against J. J. Snellen- 
burg’s May Laverack (Thunder—Spot). 

L. Shuster’s Clemantine D. (Dash Ifl.—Cornelia) against J. 8. Mc- 
Intosh’s Biz (Dash—Flora). 

Dr. N. C. McDonald’s Rock against Dr. 8. Fleet Speir’s Maida. 
a O’Brien’s Dash against J. O. Donner’s Bessie (Ranger II.—, 

elle). 

R. B. Morgan’s Punch (Charm—Pear]) against R. T. Vandervoort’s 
pointer dog Don (Bang—Peg). 

All above are setters, except where otherwise designated. 

Some good work was done to-day (Tuesday). 


Farrmont, Minn., Sept. 6-1 P. M. 

The running of the second series of the Derby was continued to-day. 
Weather continues fine, and there is a large gathering of rs. 
The results up to the hour of sending this di 

PRINCE beat CAVALIER. 

Prairie Wonder and Countess Mollie were ordered up, to be put 
down again if they have any chance to win. This ended second 
series. In third series, 

Pink B. beat GitpERoy. 

Prince was a bye. This ended third series. Pink B. and Prince 
are now running to decide first place. 


itch are as follows: 


Ky 
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DO DOGS DREAM? 


I AM led to ask this question from a circumstance which 
came under my personal observation. While out int ¢ 
country a few days ago with my setter dog I noticed a number 
of meadow larks in a tield adjoining the road. Merely to give 
him a little exercise, I bade him “find ’em!” He ranged and 
a beautifully, and stood two birds fully thirty feet 
rom the tip of his nose. Becoming somewhat excited, he 
afterward fiushed another, for which I lightly boxed his ears, 
He is a very sensitive dog, and a flogging causes him to ‘drop to 
heel” and remain there. A slight reprimand has always been 
sufficient to correct any indiscretions, but on this occasion he 
seemed to fear that I was holding the flogging in reserve, and 
that the chastisement he had received was only a_ forerunner 
of what he might ot The birds had by this time become 
very wild, and would up and away before he could catcha 
scent. The dog’s actions ey showed that he considered 
the condition of affairs his fault; he hunted slowly and 
carefully, but it was of no use, no more points were had, I 
called him in, and as he approached me with downcast head 
and crooning tail his appealing look seemed to plead for mercy, 
I patted him and otherwise gave him evidence of my forgive: 
ness, but his cheerfulness had departed for that day. 

After returning home in the evening I sat down to read; 
the dog came up to me, wagged his tail and dropped at my 
feet. the course of half an hour 1 took my eyes from the 
paper and happened to look at him. He was asleep; his 
breathing seemed labored, broken occasionally by a piteous 
whine. Suddenly he jumped up, every muscle in his body 
stiffened, his tail betokened that he had found game, and 
there he was, fast asleep, staunchly pointing an imaginary 
bird. A close scrut’‘ny revealed the fact that he was in a 
somnambulistic state. I touched him; he awoke with a start, 
appeared very much confused, turned around two or three 
times and went out into the yard. 

I fully believe the dog had been dreaming of the incidents 
of the day, and that his conduct having so worked on his 
mind, actually dreamed he bad found a bird, and, as a matter 
of course, must point it. 

Now the question arises: Do dogs dream? I can see no 
reason why they should not. They are certainly the most 
highly organized animals of the brute creation. Will not 
some of the close observers of dogs give an opinion on this 
point? Cc. B. A, 

{Most certainly dogs do dream. We have seen just such in- 
stances as that related by our correspondent, and doubtless 
like phenomena have come under the observation of others.] 


SOME OBSERVATIONS RESPECTING SETTERS. 


WISH to offer a few remarks, the result of my own obser- 
vation and reflection, upon certain ‘‘points” of setters, es 

pow A English. They may seem of slight importance, butl 
ope they may contribute in some degree to the development 
of dog science. I also hope they may start some new discus 
sions, asit seems to me we have had about enough of the 
cocker question, as well as the debate over Gordon and Irish 
setters. The writers on these topies, it appears to me, deal too 
much in generalities, when they do not get into personalities, 
By way of a change I offer the following on certain details of 
the make-up of the leading variety of dog at our bench shows. 

1. THE HEAD.—An idea is quite prevalent among some sports- 
men that all setters should have ‘‘gable-roofed” heads; that is 
that the occipital ridge should be highly developed, the more 
the better. It is supposed that this form of head indicates 
intelligence, the theory being, I presume, that the whole or 
some very important part of the brain of the animal is con 
tained within this bump, which, therefore, by its size and 
prominence, becomes a simple gauge of his mental endowments, 

Now, I am pretty confident that this is all nonsense. Mere 
external examination of the head of the dog shows that the 
occipital prominence is a ridge of bone with a flat, bread 
muscle on each side of it. A slight knowledge of the dog’ 
anatomy demonstrates that this ridge of bone cannot possibl 
contain any material part of the brain, because, for ont 
reason, the brain consists of two parts or lobes situated 
ar in the right and left parts of the skull. No mam- 
mal, so far as I know, has the brain massed in the center. 
Moreover, the bony ridge itself is too thin and narrow to serve 
nag cok urpose. 

hat advantage, then, is there in this form of heal? The 
only one that occurs to me as possible is, that it may conduce 
to a good carriage of the head. The occipital ridge beinga 
mere bony process, useful only as a point of attachment of 
the muscles of the neck, an extraordinary development of it 
may assist in making the dog high-headed. ButIdo not 
think there is much in this suggestion. More probably the 
whole notion is a superstition, like the preference for double- 
nosed pointers, or the doctrine that a dog that has not 4 
black roof to his mouth is a mongrel. 

So far as English setters are concerned, the recognized 
authorities do not give much countenance to the ‘‘gable- 
roofed” head. Stonehenge says the English setter is without 
the occipital prominence so characteristic of the pointer, 
while the Irish setter has it well deve oped. My impression 
is he requires the Gordon setter to conform substantially to 
the English type in this respect, but I am writing without the 
opportunity to refer to his books. I am thankful that this 
high-peaked head (which I never liked, although I have seen 
it on some admirable dogs) is not essential to the perfection 
of my favorite dog, but I cannot see why it should be re 
a of the Irish setter, in whom I am jess interested. All 
the “points” of these dogs should have some relation either to 
utility in the field or to beauty in the eyes of an artist, and! 
am entirely unable to see how the form of head I have been 
considering can contribute either to beauty or utility. 
Moreover, what reason can there be why a good head for oné 
kind of setters should not also be good for other kinds? Why 
is the same we or standard not applicable to all dogs #9 
nearly related , 

2, Tae Coat.—On this subject I regret being obliged to dif- 
fer from “the authorities.” Idstone says the coat of the 
English setter should be of the texture of “‘floss silk.” My 
impression is Stonehenge and some other writers say sub- 
stantially the same thing. SoIshould not venture to oppo? 
my opinion to theirs unless I conceived I had substant 
arguments on my side. My idea is that with respect to these 
dogs, fineness has been carried too far. With respect to some 
other dogs, notably the fox-hound, the evil of excessive ime 
ness has been recognized. It has not been considered tht 
correct thing for a fox-hound to have a silky coat; not that 
it is a bad thing in itself, but because it indicates a cortail 
delicacy of constitution, opposed to the ruggedness, which 8 
a prime essentialin that animal. Now the coat I most 
mire in a setter may be called the fox-hound coat lengthened. 
It should be long, straight, glossy, considerably coarser thal 
floss silk, except on the ears, and with well developed feathe 
on the stern and legs. Allthe dogs I have known with thé 
kind of coat were as tough and enduring as any sportsmal 
could wish, and none of them ever knew a day’s sickness. I 
believe almost every sportsman knows that there is no 9p& 
cific for distemper except a hardy, vigorous constitution; and 
those who have experienced the effects of this disease up 
animals of inferior vitality will generally be more than 
to avoid a repetition. The recent mortality among the blue 
blooded setters of this country, not alone from distemper; 
quite ive of the need of greater vigor of constitut 
in this ¢ of d Without special effort I recall # 
deaths of St. Elmo, Pontiac, and Prince Taxis, and doubtle* 

list might be greatly extended. NowI do not mean # 
that fineness of coat was the proximate or 
cause of the death of any particular one of these dogs. 
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a August 81, 1882. 
ae THE BEST DOG IN THE WORLD. 
ears, ‘ ; 
have been loo for a good dog, anxiously looking 
rop to ‘oe many years. e are still watching hopefully, con- 
bees fident that our lucky dog star will ere long brightly shine and 
on ie illumine our pathway with so bright a radiance that we can- 
» and not fail to reach the goal for which we have been striving so 
oe long. New we have dogs, and always have had more or less 
ea ever since we were young and free from guile; dogs that 
itch answer our purpose very well ordinarily, and that afford us a 
dered fair anfount of enjoyment when we take them out for a day’s 
; ang shoot; dogs that only once in a while flush a bird, and seldom 
“i I chase or bite their game; dogs that mind us fairly and are not 
heal absolutely hideous to look at. But all this does not fill the bill. 
pct Our requirements are far greater than this. What we want 
rgive: and must have isagood dog. Such a one as we often read 
about would suit us exactly, or we would be content to become 
read; the proud possessor of one of those that we sometimes hear so 
at my much of as being the “best dog in the world” Now, either of 
m the these would make us supremely happy and fill with joy the 
9; his aching void that rankles in our bosom; but, alas! fickle for- 
iteous tune fails to smile upon us and we are ever in pursuit of an 
body ideal dog that ever eludes our grasp. Many years have flown 
>, and by since we commenced this futile chase, and we have met 
Bnary with many adventures in our search for perfection, and en- 
74 countered many mishaps that would perhaps have discouraged 
start, a less ardent devotee. But such was our determination to 
three attain the end in view that, no matter how stunning the knock- 
: down that we received, we always managed to come up smil- 
idents ing and in trim for the next encounter. g 
on his n our early days we owned a dog that perfectly satisfied us. 
matter It is true that wo had had but little experience, and of course 
were not supposed to know much about it; and that our ideas 
see nO were crude and uncultivated we were painfully aware, and 
most hence neglected no epee to increase our knowledge or 
ill not improve our skill, e have said that this dog entirely suited 
on this us. Perhaps this is putting it a little too strong, and we will 
3B. A, modify the statement by saying that he pleased us better than 
ach in- any dog that we had ever seen. But there was a secret long- 
ibtless ing, an indescribable yearning for something intangible that 
thers.] we had not seen, that caused us much unhappiness. We often 
met sportsmen from different parts of the country, and were 
greatly impressed with the wonderful tales that they poured 
TERS. into our ears of preternatural dogs whose only fault appeared 
b to be that they were too good, and that they would soon ex- 
ea terminate all the game in their vicinity. These oft-told tales 
2 tl excited in our bosom an ardent desire to become the possessor 
e, but! § of such a prodigy as they described.. We found upon inquiry 
pees that, although none of these paragons were for sale, yet to ac- 
discus commodate a friend, especially one that they esteemed so 
i of the highly as ourselves, why, they would consent to part with 
id. Trish their favorites and make us happy. We yet retain a very 
leal too vivid recollection of our first attempt to secure one of these 
alities, nonpareils, There came to our office one day a man who told 
ails of marvelous stories of slaughtered partridges (ruffed grouse) 
shows. and fabulous tales of the wonderful knowledge by 
sports: his dog. With attentive ears we listened to his lavish encomi- 
that is ums; with anxious eyes We eagerly scanned his weather-beaten 
9 moe features to try and discover aray of hope for us. Thinking 
dicates that we could perceive slight tokens of tenderness in the lines 
nole oF about his mouth, we hesitatingly asked if he would sell him. 
18 CO Anxiously awaiting his reply, what was our horror to see him 
ize and take from his pocket a huge clasp-knife and coolly open it. 
rments, © Thinking that he was about to immolate us for offering such 
Mere 5 an affront, we retreated behind the counter. Our fears were 
at the allayed, however, when we saw him take from the other 
, bread pocket a plug of tobacco and slice off a generous piece and 
e dog’ place it in his mouth. Then with an expression of the utmost 
ossibl frankness he turned his eyes full upon our face and candidly 
for ont said that he would not sell that dog to everybody, but, seeing 
ituated that it was.us, he didn’t know but he might be induced to part 
o mai with him, especially as his wife hated dogs and cold weather 
center. was coming on, and the poor fellow had to sleep out of doors: 
io serve and he knew that, if we owned him, he would have the best 
of care, and we gt have him as a great favor for $50. This 
12 The was indeed good luck, for we could sell old Bluff for twice 
onduce that amount, and so make something handsome, and, besides, 
being a we should have the proud satisfaction of owning the best dog 
nent of in the world. Greatly fearing that he might reconsider his 
ot of it offer, we made an appointment to visit him the next day and 
do not see this wonder, an , if he suited, of which there could be no 
bly the doubt, we would pay the price and bring him home. We 
7 were very much elated at the prospect before us. Soon we 
3 no 


with the best of them that we, too, were 


ognized not much sleep for us that night. 


“‘gable- dancing through our brain, and when at last the weary eye- 
without lids closed, transfigured dogs were staunchly pointing and 
pointer, hecatombs of slaughtered grouse were thickly strewed around. 
pression The morning, sun found us a good ten miles from home, and 


tiallv to 
hout the 
hat this 


ve seen say that we were somewhat disappointed 1n his looks, but, out 
fection of regard for his extraordinary performances in the field, 

1 be re were disposed to overlook the trifling faults in his make-up. 
ed. His short, thick nose did not certainly quite come up to our 
either to standard; but its wonderful scenting powers commanded our 
st, andl respect. Those stumpy legs did nct impress us favorably, 
ve been but their lightning turn of speed extorted our praise; that 
utility. ropy tail did not please us, but when straightened on a point 

| for one it was undoubtedly a thing of beauty. We noticed that he 
3? Why did not unchain him, and asking the reason, learned that so 
dogs 8 great was his ambition that he dare not let him loose until we 
‘ were ready to start, asin the excitement of the moment he 

d to dif- was very apt to ae himself and, if not closely watched, 
; of the would make a break for the woods. At last everything was 
k.” My ready, and as he unchained the dog my friend commenced a 
say sub- series of ‘‘come heres,” “come backs,” and “what are you 
o oppose abouts,” that made the welkin ring; indeed, we have always 
ostantial had the impression that he gave one or two yells before the 
to these chain was fairly unclasped. We were getting interested, as 


this was something entirely new in our experience. We paid 
close attention to everything that transpired, and before our 
hunt was ended had added much to our limited stock of 
knowledge. As we neared the woods “‘the fun grew fast and 
furious.” It was astonishing to hear what extraordinary lung 
power our friend possessed, and it was equally astonishing to 
see how little effect this avalanche of yells had upon the dog. 
How he would have behaved without this volume of sound to 
steady him it is impossible to say, for the experiment was not 
tried. As we entered the cover the dog was encouragingly 
told to “sick ’em,” and “sick ’em” he did; with short, eager 
yells of delight he bounded into the brush, and in a few 
seconds we heard the roar of a covey of grouse as they flew in 
every direction. At the first flutter of the frightened wings 
this wonderful dog opened with a succession of barks and 
screeches that were simply indescribable. ‘There,” said our 
friend, ‘what do you think of that? He has got ’em already.” 
As we hardly knew what to think, and could not ily 
command ee to express our faint ideas upon the 
subject, we y kept silent and followed our com- 
ion toward the racket. we arrived upon the scene 
and we could scarcely believe our eyes, but 
partridge 


| ‘a staunch point. Utterly d 
ak we our eyes and looked There was no mistake; 
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delicate for 




































































could point with pride to our own good iy? and truly boast 
lest. There was 
Visions of royal sport were 


long before noon we were at our journey’s end. Our friend 
was expecting us, and after seeing to the horse he led us round 
the barn and introduced us to the wonderful dog. We must 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





quiveri 


report of our companion’s 


it and laid it at his master’s feet. 


did not purchase the 


have taken to 
a perfect dog. 


“the best dog in the world.” 

the Springtield, Mass., Out-Door Sports. At 
requests of many friends we here reproduce it in the 
AND STREAM. ] 





DOGS THAT I HAVE. 


chronicled, 


ead, compact body, good color and markings. 


mind for a purpose. 


there is anything in it or not. 
There is no 


being bred out in course of time. 


not the true St. Bernard the Alpine mastiff? 


litter. 
the roug: 


with extinction in process of time. 


old type. 


ing al 
the favorites and companions of those 


over again grand old Cicero’s “‘De Senectute.” 


modern nove 


Sheila settled it and Madge at the same time. 
held an inquest, and as 


shown and the marks are seen. 

I think I have already mentioned that my present pets are 
Dandies, or Dandie Dinmonts if you like, but Dandie 
terriers [ am not quite sure about. 


terrier, but a hound, and seeing the otterhound cross prett; 
strong! 
ears, dee 


have of terrier. I must say, too, that I like to see in them 
the hound type, as far handsomer than a pure terrier head. 
I seem to be answering in my own fashion the orthodox 


em with which, no doubt, 


What is a Dandie?” I might 
tween burrowing and rodent tribes, 
selid than Portland cement they burrow under. 


ey quarrelsome. Ihave 
toge 


own private boxes, the 


only a growl and snap over their food, 


battle the: 
very deadly. And this was Sheila’s help; less than her antagonist, 
she beat her in length of head and jaw, and this was the result, 
And as they fight silently, so, too, they run mute. I wish they 
didn’t; I like a little music; but when a rabbit is started, with per- 
haps one “‘yap” if he is si: hted, not another sound is heard till he 
is run to earth, if he has the luck to get there. 
I will, before going further, mention a few points in the Dan- 
die that need, perhaps, looking after. Take the ear first. How 
common it is to see a good dog with his ears clothed with longish 
Se net a good head so well as an 
ear clothed in deep brown—almost black—velvet, such as Mr. 
Wardlaw Reid’s Grip has, or Captain Brownlow’s late (alas!) 
little beauty, .Nellie, or, of course, many another; but these 
occur to me, — at the minute, as notable examples, and ina 
close contest that ear would go a good way with me in deciding 
. Often, too, we see an ear rounded like a 
instead of pointed at the tip—another point to be looked 


But these imperfections are less, I think, than « yellow eye; 
a horse with a rete: a collie with a China eye (I think 
collie fanciers so call it), and a Dandie with a yellow eye, are 


alike to me hideous in expression. I know we @ yellow 
eye sometimes in a otherwise good; Sea eaietes then 


keep him 


at home, and 


This is a fair sample of many, very many, trips that we 
and find the object of our ardent desire— 
e are still anxiously, hopefully waiting, and 
when we find him—no matter what the price—we shall own 


[Notz.—The above was contributed by us some years ago to 
At the repeated 
‘OREST 


bye ypes passing on to present favorites, I wish to advert 
for one moment to one that “I had,” which I left un- 
She was a smooth-coated St. Bernard, with 

ood points in everything but size; good, short, massive 
i I call her to 
y opinion on St. Bernards is, perhaps, 
not very weighty, but I will give my reasons for it, and per- 
haps some St. Bernard breeders will kindly say if they think 


uestion that the popular St. Bernard now is 
the rough-coated, and the smooth seems almost in danger of 
It seems to me that the 
original St. Bernard is the smooth, and that the rough-coated 
is but the mongrel creation of the last fifty years, or less. Is 
i And is it not a 
fact that the breed was at one time extinct, with the ex- 
ception of one specimen, which was crossed with the Pyrenean 
sheep-dog, miscalled wolfhound; certainly the Pyrenean dog 
more resembles a gigantic sheep-dog than it does any kind of 
a hound, and is hardly to be distinguished from many a 
rough St. Bernard. Walk down the St. Bernard benches at 
any large show and see if the head of the smooth variety does 
not almost invariably excel the rough in massiveness, in 
shortness of muzzle, etc., even when they are from the same 
Well, I don’t profess to be an authority, but to me it 
seems a pity, if the smooth-coated be the old type, that then 
h. showing chiefly the breed that had to be resorted 

to, should be made the favorite and threaten the old breed 
However, I will leave 

this point to our friend Mr. Gresham and other good breed- 
ers of those noble dogs, and I hope that some of them will 
give us a few words on the point I have raised, and either 
show that I am wrong or else give more of their favor to the 


But now for ‘‘Dogs that I Have;” and here I seem to have 
a harder task than in jotting down reminiscences of former 
favorites; for recalling old scenes till one loses oneself in 
them, fancying once more the bending, quivering oar in one’s 
grasp, contending for the honor of a college pewter, or tramp- 

i day over a heathery moor, or, again, scaling a moun- 
tain, or plying the salmon or trout-rod all day long, and find- 
ing the only after effects an alarming —— or recalling 

ays—it’s all easy 
work, for, I think, more or less, each one is laudator temporis 
acti, and it isa wholesome exercise for us sometimes to read 


Yet, in 7 present theme, I have all the elements of a 

ready to hand, and yet can hardly weave them 
in. Just think! how aggravating to have a private authentic 
murder and suicide all to one’s own share, and yet to be able 
to make nothing of it; and, worse still, a lady the suicide, a 
lady the murderess, and no romance to relate; but so it is. 
Poor Breeze, name registered, and all prepared for future 
triumphs (pure waste of 1s.), managed to hang herself by 
leaping the kennel railings and catching her chain on the 
other side; while only last week the murder was committed, 
for Madge, a daughter of Musk, and Sheila, old) Shamrock’s 
daughter, having some little difference during the night, 
Of course, we 
adge was both the bigger and more 
quarrelsome, the verdict was something between ‘‘justidable 
canicide” and *‘death by misadventure,” and Sheila escapes 
further punishment than a scored head and bitten ears; but, 
oh dear! I hope they won't say I .aked her, next time she is 


inmont 
No doubt it is a terrier, if 
going to earth is the character of a terrierr but in that case 
so isa dachshund. To my mind the latter is certainly not a 


y marked in the Dandie (note the peaked skull, longish 
; r muzzle, and more sonorous bay than any terrier), 
I think they have as much right to the title of hound as they 


, should have begun—-“‘And 
rst to inquire with some amount of scientific strictness, 
- that they seem a cross be- 
t ) for anything softer than 
iron rails, even shingle, they gnaw through; anything less 
As arule 
spite of the murder narrated above, I have not found them 
merally three or four loose 
her in one kennel yard, and this is the first murder I have 
had; then, eee give those most likely to disagree their 

tif do get upa fight—I don’t mean 
c ut in which they mean 
it—then look out for a fatal termination, and, as in the above 
case you may hear nothing of it until too late, for in a serious 
ght almost noiselessly, and the long powerful jaw is 
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cael tliat naa a eee mene nee er er 
i ; air arid that tail was actually straight. We gazed upon his 

ated with more or lees delicacy of consbitions Tisiioate S form with delight, and our sadly demoralized faith 
in the-dog began to revive, when we were startled by the 
and the fluttering fall of a 
grouse from the top of a tree just beyond the dog. At the 
crack of the gun our idol vanished again and rushing to the 
fallen bird seized it in his mouth, and triumphantly brought 
“There,” said our friend, 
“what do you think of that? By this time we began to 
realize that his ways were not as our ways, and that he was 
perfectly sincere and honest, and not wishing to make an 
ae of him for life we tried to enter into the spirit of the 
on and warmly pees the whole performance—but we 

0g. 





only got “commended,” and I think but for that eye would 
have been a good bit higher. — : 
Other points, I think lately inquired about in the columns 


of the Journal, are size and coat, so I will take the oppor- 
tunity of saying a word oneach. The tendency of do: 
shows, cattle shows, poultry shows, etc., isto bring the stoc 
exhibited to a certain particular standard. Before the days 
of exhibitions, there were just as pure bred and distinct breeds 
as there are now, and of course as highly prized, or they 
would hardly have been kept pure. At the same time, pure 
as they were kept, the uniformity of type was not there, 
because the standard was not agreed upon. No doubt, then 
in former days there were Dandies of fifteen pounds and 
Dandies of thirty pounds equally purely breed, but now that 
we have a standard agreed upon, there must be some point 
at which size shall become a disqualification, so far as the 
show bench is concerned; no doubt in any breed of dog, bred 
originally from two stocks, there will be a tendency to throw 
back occasionally in size and some other points; hence, I 
suppose, it is that dogs of thirty pounds and above, oc- 
casionally appear. As a companion, I rather like a large 
Dandie, but for the show bench, I think one above twenty- 
five pounds is as much out of place as a foxhound would he 
in a harrier class, 

And now as to coats. I think the question asked was, 
whether a very dark, almost black, and rather smooth coat, 
could be right. Of courss, if by smooth is meant short and 
lying close to the skin, it could not be right; but sometimes 
one ion a dog with hair a trifle longer than just the crisp coat 
of the model Dandie, and this feels smooth in one sense; it is 
not the best coat, but plenty of pure-bred dogs have it, and, 
according to my experience nothing changes so much as the 
coat—one year, perhaps, perfection, and a year after too 
soft, or feeling so from its being a trifle too long, and I have 
had it the other way—a bad coat change to a good one. 

Ishould like to ask some of my Dandie brethren whether 
they are quite sure that the term a “‘pily-coat” has to do 
with texture and not with color; I find it applied seemingly 
to texture by old authorities, and no doubt the pile of velvet 
is the surface texture, while in the standard, I see “the coat 
is what is termed pily or penciled,” which, I fancy, is the 
right meaning, as certainly, as an old game bantam breeder, 
T inow the meaning of a pile or piled game fowl. Among 
Dandies sometimes we have that sort of speckled gray, dark 
and light intermingled, which might very well beso termed.— 
Childerditch, in Live Stock Journal. 































































CANINE SWIMMERS.—The latest thing in dog matches 
has been brought out by the enterprising Toronto Gun Club. 
They had a swimming contest there in which all the dogs of 
high and low degree joined. The Mail of that city reported: 
‘Yesterday afternoon was witnessed at Victoria Park a novel 
experience in Canadian sports, namely, a dog swimming 
match. The committee of management include the following 
names: R. Davies, T. Winfield, S. Staneland, J. Kennedy, A. 
McGregor, W. Clow, R. Morrison, 8. Parker, J. James, G. L. 
Kavanagh and Joseph Taylor. A large number of dogs were 
taken on board the park steamer at the Church street wharf, 
and the amount of snarling and barking indulged in by the 
canines did not bid fair for a quiet match. Previous to the 
matches some of the dogs were exercised by their owners, 
much to the amusement of the bystanders. Beele, a dog 
owned by Mr. H. Watson, would. on his owner’s order, dive 
down in some twenty feet of water and bring up the smallest 
object thrown in. The favorite dog in the setter’s race, 
owned by Mr. Clow, of Colborne street, got badly beaten, not 
getting a place, and thereby leaving many of the supposed 
‘knowing ones’ out of pocket. The judges were ex-Alderman 
Piper, Mr. Alex. Purse and Mr. Wm, Miller. The referee was 
Mr. J. F. Scholes. It may be said that the judges performed 
their difficult task to the satisfaction of all, and their second 
annual tournament next year will be looked forward to with 
interest.” 


CORRESPONDENTS.—In the absence of our Kennel edi- 
tor at the prairie chicken trials, replies to several correspon- 
dents are necessarily deferred. 


KENNEL NOTES. 
BRED. 
Wanda—Emperor Fred. Dr. 8. Fleet Speir’s English setter bitch 
Wanda (Paris—Pearl) to champion Emperor Fred, Sept. 3. 
Lucid—Emperor Fred. Mr. E. A. Herzberg’s pure Laverack bitch 
Lucid (Sim’s Dash—Maid of Honor) to his champion Emperor Fred, 


Aug. 8. 
SALES. 
Vinnie II. Liver and white pointer bitch, by Duke (Phil—Fan) 
out of Vinnie (Ranger—Bess), whelped June 7, 1882, by Mr. Edw. S. 
Bradford, Springfield, Mass., to Mr. Chas. R. Squire, Troy, N. Y 





Kifle and Gray Shooting. 


THE BRITISH TEAM ARRIVAL. 


"2 steamship Alaska of the Guion Line, which arrived here last 
Sunday morning brought the British military rifle team. They 
were met at Quarantine by the officers of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion and others, the party being made up as follows: Gen. E. L. Moli- 
neux, President of the National Rifle Association; Gen. George W. 
Wingate, Gen. Daniel D. Wylie, Col. Joseph G. Story ex-Judge N. P. 
Stanton, Capt. J. S. Ames, of Portland, Me.; Col. M. 8. Nichols, of 
Chicago; Secretary George J. Seabury, of the Board of Directors; 
Surgeon J. D. Bryant, of the Seventy-first Regiment; Col. John H. 
ree mene tacit G. 8. Schermerhorn, Jr., Major M. B. Farr, 
Col. John Bodine, Captain, and Capt. Charlds F. Robbins, Adjutant of 
the American team. A neat address of welcome was made by Gen. 
Molinex, to which Sir Henry Haijford responded in a favorable way. 
The members of the team went directly to Garden City. The com- 
position of the team has already been given in these columns. We 
append brief sketches of the men. 

he members who have pretends visited this countr: 

sentative riflemen are Sir Henry Halford, Major Humphry, and R. 
MeVittie. Sir Henry Halford has been connected with the British 
Volunteer forces for many years, and is at present attached to the 
First Leicester Volunteers. He is an enthusiastic rifleman, and owns 
a private range upon his elegant estate in Wistow, Leicester, Eng- 
land. There are few rifle-matches of importance in any pari of the 
kingdom at which Sir Henry is not present either as a competitor or a 
spectator. He possesses the most extensive general knowledge of 
the movements of riflemen im foreign circles, andin the matter of 
arms, ammunition, and postures is fully up to the spirit of the age. 

When the American teams visited England in 1874 and in 1880, Sir 

Henry entertained them on his estate and otherwise contributed to 
their comfort. He shot in the English Elcho Shield eight in 1882, 
making the highest score, of 121, out of a possible 180 points. He 
was third in 1843, with 144; at the foot of the list, with 108, in 1865; 

second, 147, in 1867, and took first place again in 1872, with a score of 

155. With the season of 1874 the new circular system of marking be- 
gan, and Sir He was at the bottom of the English eight with 167 
out of a ible 2 ints. In 1877 he was againa member of the 
team, with a score of 190; in 1878 third, with 202. He was fourth in 
1879. with a score of 191, his team being defeated in that year by both 
the Scotch and Irish teams. In 1881 he was at the bottom of the win- 
ni eight, his score being 188, and this year he scored 1938. He took 
the Duke of Cambridge prize at 1,000 yards in 1871 and 1875. He cap- 

— the Albert prize 1862 and the Amy Rifle Association Cup 

Sir Henry’s opinions obtain t weight in the Council of the 

British National Association, and when, in 1876, the Centennial match 
for the Palma was arranged by the American National Rifle Associa- 
tion, Sir Henry’s opposition to sending a team from d to shoot 

inst teams from Scotland and Lreland was sustained by the Coun- 
. Inthe following year Sir Henry took the eer oes of bring- 
ing over a team to shoot for the Palma, but he said, when he le 





as repre- 


hereon his return to England, that unless the conditions of the 
match were changed “Greet Britian could not recognise the Palms 
contest.” The Scotch, Ir Canadians, 


match as an in’ 
and Australians having once contested for the trophy, it was. impos- 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








AMERICAN CUTTERS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

American cutters have met with most decided success in the Bev- 
erly regatta, as you have to some extent ly commented upon. 
The friends of such boats are naturally proud of their performance. 
In the second class keels, Beetle, Kelpie and Mavis take the three 

rizes, all of them full-fi cutters, with flush deck and running 

ibs. Beetle made better time than any of the second class center- 
boards or we of tthe schooners. , All three were built by Lawley & 








Son, of South Boston and they have another on the stocks. Beetle 
AMERICAN TEAM. i is 29.04ft. load line, 9ft. 8in. beam, and 5ft. 4in. deep, and is the prop- 
800 900 oo To- | erty of Mr. Aug. Hemmenway, built for him under the superintend- 
Yds. Yds. Yds. tal. | ence of Mr. S. Ww. Burgess, in the spring of 1881, Kelpie and Mavis 
Dolan.......... 30 26 33 ©89 | are sister ships to Mr. Edward Burgess’s Moya, and a little smaller 
Van Heusen....26 30 2% 81) than Beetle, being 26ft. din. on load line, 9ft. beam and 5ft. deep. 
Alder... .....« 29 2M Bll A strange thing was that these cutters outran the sloops before the 
Shai 3 30 77 | wind quite as much as on the wind. Boston. 
Paul 5 8 [The class of cutters refered to by our Eastern correspondent are 
Hinman 30 18 7 yachts which can be recommended te all for every purpose. They 
McNevin 23 423 = 74 | combine the maxinum of room on deck and below with speed, sea- 
Atkinson 27 *4 14) worthiness, sightliness, handiness in rig, economy and ‘comfort’ of 
Pollard 3 619 {2 | any style brought to notice, and they draw rather less water than the 
Hinds.......... 24 18 | new keel sloop. As cruisers they carry off the palm, and for that 
Griffiths 28 10 69] reason alone they are destined to become very popular in Boston, 
Howard... 4 7 66 and that means ultimately in New York as well. In general they 
Irlam...... 20 44 & resemble the most improved Itchen boats in body, while in counter, 
Ogden * 23 2 63 | finish and rig they are up to the best cutter standards. The Mavis 
Smith. ...... 20 a. ik was designed by x 


. Cary Smith, of this city.] 


First Second Grand 
Stage. Stage. Total. 
83 74 157 


‘88 69 157 
90 66 156 





BEVERLY YACHT CLUB.—AUG. 26. 


AST week we gave our own version of the most numerously atten- 
ded yacht matches ever sailed in America or abroad. This week 


171 MeNevin .. 
7 169 Griffiths . 
81 167 Howard... 





; 81 163 Atkinson .. 81 7 155 | we publish an account from our special correspondent, and with it the 
i 7 162 Ogden.......... 90 65 155 | only full official record of the racing yet printed, justified by the im- 
PIE oes cscs. 86 74 SR 84 63 147 rtance of the event. 
Shakspeare ... .82 7 150 Iram.....:..... 75 65 140 itor Forest and Stream: 
Paulding....... 80 V7 157 The second open regatta of the B. Y. C. was held at Marblehead, 


Aug. 26, the starting line being laid from the Phantom of the Eastern 
and Beverly clubs, anchored off the Eastern Y. C. House, to a stake- 
boat placed inside it. 

Great expectations had been raised in regard to this race, as the 





BOSTON.—Walnut Hill, Aug. 30.—Six entries. Wind annoying, 
blowing from seven to ten o’clock. Only four scores were finished 


as follows: ; ; g 
club had spared no trouble in making the arrangements and getting 
ieee F. J. Rabbeth. 5 5 BO as large a number of entries as possible. The largest race on record 
yards.........++. ee ee ee eT Sie was that sailed by the club at Swampscott in 1879, when 144 boats 
es tis sian auaiv o's 5554455555 . : . t 472214 | entered, 99 started and 88 completed the course, and this race was ex- 
1000 yards........... 5545555555 ba pected to break record. The result was that large numbers of people 
J. S. Sumner. 5 5 4 5-74 gathered to see it, many from a distance, covering the shores and 

800 yards............ 555555555 : 5 4 5 5eS crowding the scores of yachts and boats watching the race. 
900 yards .......... 8553454555554 2 2 G9-e11 | .,,Vice-Com. Hovey, of the E. Y. C., having very kindly ‘loaned the 
1000 yards.......... 4355543555555 = Phantom to the judges, came round Friday afternoon. Very soon, 
a eatin D. Webster. 4°55 5B 5-69 although the wind was very light, the racing boats began to appear: 
800 yards............ 5545854455 = 5 568 odd boats from various clubs came first; then a dozen boats of the 
900 yards...........5 45 3 5 5 £9 2:2 9 6 ; = 4—65—202 Cape Ann Y. C., together, closely followed by the Dorchester Club, 
1000 yards........... 455355435455 ? : which came down as a body, under the command of Com. Gray. The 
y . « ~ W.Howard 558445 5-3 entrance of the latter club was very pretty; the cutter Kitten, which 
800 yards............! 555555 5 5 3 5545 366 at Egg Rock was in the ruck, had very cleverly worked to the front, 
900 yards...........5655 43845 5 3: aa 362201 and was the first to appear, close-hauled,around the point of the neck; 
1000 yards.......... 5. 4 845455465 the minute she bore otf up the Larbor, light kites went up on both 


sides, and she ran quickly up to the head of the harbor followed by 
Egeria, Viking, Fiona, and some twenty sail besides. 
uring the ‘night it was almost a dead calm, but the boats came 
dropping in, some of them having taken twelve or fourteen hours to 
run the fourteen miles from Boston. The morning of the 26th 
opened with a brisk northeast wind, a heavy sea, and every prospect 
that a northeast storm would set in by night; as early as 6 A. M. 
the boats began to arrive, the smaller boats under reefs. Later the 
wind slackened, but breezed up well at the start. 
After considerable debate the judges decided to send the first, 
second and schooner classes round course No.1, as follows: Leav- 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The last contest of the Rochester Gun Club 
series of matches for a $200 gun, was shot last Thursday. Of the 
four contestant; who had persevered, the winning man was Mr. Bige- 
low, who scored 178 glass balls out of 200. The other scores were: 
Butler, 175; Sumner, 162; King, 161; Amsden, 155, with one shoot be- 
hind. 


NEWPORT, R. I.—The first competition of the Newport Rifle As- 
sociation for the selection of a team to go to Creedmoor was held at 
Paradise Range last Thursday afternoon. The following scores were 
made 200yds. off hand, Creedmoor target: 


WE ee I os oan ine dacdedenciecccavcess 5 5 5 5 5 4 5 5—47 | ing the harbor buoys, Tinkey Island and other shore, Rocky and 
W B Knight ...........2..000.00sseeecceee 5 45 5 4 4 4 & 5 5—46| Pig Rock stakes on starboard hand; Egg Rock and Half Wa 
oe per 24445 4 4 5 4 4-48/ Rock on port hand and return, fifteen and three-quarter miles, a 
ee I 5 dds ves dacdest ards das 44444 5 4 4 5 442] outside work except the short run down the harbor. The third class 
WS Bryer... ......-.cvccscoscccssccacs 4455 44 4 4 4 4-42] was sent over course 10, as follows: Leaving Half Way Rock; stake- 
py Oe ee eee ores 44445 4 4 4 4 4-41 | boat off southeast breaker, Gales Ledge Buoy and Bowditch Ledge 
WINE od ds cae ennan yo ecsewches savees 44444 4 3 2 3—35| Beacon on port hand and return, ten and a half miles, while the 


fourth and fifth classes left Salman’s Berth Buoy and Black Buoys 
three, five and seven, on port; stakeboat off Curtis Point and Bow- 
= Ledge Beacon on starboard and return, seven and a half 
miles. 

At 12M. when the numbers were set the sight was pretty; many 
large yachts, including many of the E. Y. C. and the Hildegard of 
the N. Y. Y. C., were on hand to watch the start, while many more 
were cruising round the mouth of the harbor ready to follow the 
racing boats. The upper end of the harbor was so packed with the 
smuller classes as to look perfectly white, making it difficult to see 
the water from a little distance. The lower part of the harbor was 
crammed with the larger classes, and yachts present as speciators; 
the whole of Beverly Bay was covered with sails, all heading to one 
point, while the boats from Boston and vicinity were rounding the 
lighthouse point in a steady stream; the line running back toward 
Boston, beyond Egg Rock. At the time of the start there must have 
been over 200 sail in the harbor, not counting the large numbers 
waiting outside. 

Promptly at 12:30, the advertised time, the order to fire-was given, 
but the cap snapped, and the preparatory gun was fired at 12:31. 
Five minutes lAter the gun for first and schooner classes was fired, 
and at 12:36:50 the crack Shadow led off, close hauled on the star- 
board tack, closely followed by Anna, Nimbus and Lena, with the 
other fifteen close behind. At 12:46 the gun for the second class was 
fired. Here Zulu led off, crossing at 12:46:28, with Eugenia twelve 
seconds later. Four centerboards and fourteen keels started in this 
class; among the latter the cutters Mavis, Beetle and Kelpie, of the 
B. Y. C., which were matched for the first time against all the crack 
keel sloops in the bay. Only six centerboards entered in this class, 
which, in 79, was second in numbers only to the fourth class. This 
shows how the tide runs now; but it is doubtful whether the keels 
proved themselves better than the centerboards. The boats that 
started were two large Crosby built catboats, the well-known Folly 
looking better than she used to, and the Nomad, B. Y. C., who had 
come around from Woods Holl to try her hand. She appeared with 
a new suit of sails, put on for the first time Friday evening, which 
were hardly up to the mark in fit. 

While the second class was crossing, a sloop, not in the class, sud- 
denly shot up and anchored on the line just where the yachts were 
coming. As four boats were close to the line it was awkward, caus- 
ing one boat to come up into the wind and make a start, and crowd- 
ing two others into each other, the only foul of the day. The sloop 
was at once removed. 

After getting out of the harbor the boats set large jib topsails, 
which were carried to the Pig Rock stakes, where spinakers were 
run out to port and all light canvas piled on for the run to Egg Rock. 
The boats going over tle course made a very handsome show and 
one not often seen; thirty-seven boats with spinakers coming down 
in a clump before a strong breeze. 

The cutters seemed to do well in second class, Beetle particularly 

ng several first class boats, and rounding the rock tenth boat. 
‘rom Kgg to Half Way was a beat; at first along and short leg, as 
the wind canted out alittle; but it soon went Sock and a dead on 
end beat in a heavy sea ensued, the big topsails having been taken in 
at Egg Rock. Inland the wind was more to the eastward, aud spin- 
akers to port were carried in from Half Way. 

The third class gun was fired at 12:56, sixteen centerboards out of 
seventeen entries, and four keels out of eight entries starting, Allie 
leading at 12:56:41, with Jet seven seconds astern; some of the keels 
were in sight, but too late to start. The course was a beat to Half Way 
and to 8. E. Breaker, a run with wind a little ahead of beam to 
Gale's Ledge, wind right aftto Bowditch’s Ledge, where spinakers 
were set by a few for the home run. 

At 1:06 the fourth class gun was fired, and although the fourth and 
fifth classes contained most of the boats, unable to beat down in time, 
twenty-eight centerboards and thirteen keels responded. Wave Crest 
going off at 1:06:26, followed by Joker 1:06:34, and Corsair 1:06:41, and 
= 7 so close after them that the judges had all they could do to 

e them. 

The course took them closehauled to the first buoy, then with a 
beam wind to Curtis Point, from which a dead beat to Bowditch’s 
Ledge followed, the wind under the shore being east, then home with 
the wind well aft on the quarter. 

At 2:45:48 Joker c the line, with a lead of nearly three min- 
utes, the whole bay astern being covered with the boats which kept 
close together and made a very handsome picture. Wave Crest 
came in at 2:46:40, then the mass of the fourth class in very quick 
succession; in two or three cases two boats ge’ an exact tie at the 
finish. Vesper was the first keel in at 2:54:13, wi the Flora Lee’s 
ae carried her over the line, the winner of the fifth class at 


59:27. 
Before the last of the fifth class were in, the big topsails of the third 


5 

The team match at Creedmoor will be shot with teams of four men. 
The club think — send on four strong shots. The next compe- 
tition takes place Saturday. 

CREEDMOOR, Aug. 30.—The Amateur Rifle Club team practiced at 
Creedmoor to-day in anticipation of a match with the team of the 
Massachusetts Rifle Association, to be shot at Creedmoor on Satur- 
day, the 9th of September. It is a return match to one at which the 
New Yorkers were defeated at Boston, in June. The team will con- 
sist of H. F. Clark, R. Rathbone, J. Habirshaw, W. W. DeForrest, J. 
H. Brown and J. W. Todd. The match is of fifteen shots each, at 
800, 900 and 1,000yds. 

TRISH MARKSMEN.—The Irish-American Rifle Club, of New York 
city, will shoot a match on Sept. 5 with the Irish-American Club of 
New Haven. The contest will be at Creedmoor, ten shots, at 200yds. 
The home team and reserve are: J. McNevin, F. F. Millen, N. O’Don- 
nel, S. Cavanagh, J. Kerr, M. Duffy, P. McMorrow, W. Cushing, P. 
Farrelly, M. Brennan and F. Stewart. 


THE TRAP. 


WHITESTONE GUN CLUB.—Whitestone, L. I., August 30, 1882.— 
The fourth of the series of five matches fora silver cup and the 
championship of the Whitestone Gun Club was held here to-day with 
five men at the trap. A second prize was also offered consisting of a 





the man winning it the greater number of times. Conditions: Ten 
clay pigeons, fifteen yards rise; club rules. 
Martin Hoffman....1111111111—10 H DeWitt Smith. ...0110000010—3 
AC Wilmerding....1111110001I— 7 F R Perry .......... 000000w. 
C HSimonds........ 0001010011— 4 

Hoffman took the cup and Wilmerding the second prize. 


NEW HAVEN vs. VO ee eld, Mass., August 30.— 
The New Haven (Conn.) Gun Club and the Worcester Sportsman’s Club 
shot a match on the Springfield Glass Ball Club grounds this after- 
noon, with six men on a side, each man shooting twenty balls. The 
Worcesters won by a score of 94 to 91. The scores follow: Worces- 
ter—Eager 16, Beaudry 13, Smith 12, Holden 18, Clark 17, Pe 18, 
~~ ao Post 13, Brogden 15, Folsom 18, Langdon 16, Goodrich 
, Nicho ; 





Bachting and Canoeing. 


FIXTURES. 


Sept. 7.—New Jersey Y. C. Open Matches. 

Sept. 7—Royal Canadian Y. C. Club Race. 

Sept. 8—Royal Canadian Y. C. Open Matches. 

Sept. 9.—Pacific Y. C. Fall Matches. 

Sept. 9.—Toronto, Y. C., Matches. 

Sept. 9—Merrimack Y. C., Open to All Match. 

Sept. 10—Quaker City Y. C., Harbor Cruise. 

Sept. 14.—Vixen-Ceres Match, New Haven; cup and $50. 

Sept. 16—Dorchester Y. C. os Races, Cat-Rigs. 

Sept. 16—Royal Néva Scotia Y. §., Three Classes, one prize each. 
Sept. ——Royal Nova Scotia Y. 8., Yachts dinghies. ng race. 
Sept. ——Royal Nova Scotia Y. 8., Charlottetown, P.E.T. 

Sept. 19—Jersey ys A Y. C., Ladies’ Day. 

Sept. a City Y. C., Harbor Cruise. 

Oct. 1 er City Y. C., Closing Cruise. 

Oct. 3—Jersey City Y.C., Ladies’ Day. 








LOGIC IN MEASUREMENT. 


A*® exceedingly superficial mind reporting occasionally for a turf 
wash 4 Yelgar pistiade cs tates “h been ty iain te nomen chan 
v p ude as Ee rp own t 
bulk, yet ere Se eee one * = 7 Sg Or 
ell; we ap t. long is known to 
Seite, West be Tia Se Waa Bat 
e e . a \. t. 
What then becomes of length measurement? 
rter’s access to the columns of a reputable journal is our 


xcuse for obtruding his pompous charlatanry upon our readers. 







Boston cutter, built for Com. Frank E. Pea- 
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class were seen coming the lers, and cam 

‘ott. long, 43.9 on load line, 15.8 . Built in 1878 | over the line at 3:21:28 od “by the aise boats Rebi and Ses 
in the best manner by D. J. Lawlor, of e of | Bird at 2:36:20 and 3:36:59. Banneret was the first keel in at 3:48:48. 

earliest attempts Se ee en ane Se and Ge bend of a spinaker were 


and very Shadow appeared 


seen over thouse soon 
house and crossing the at 3:52:22, followed by Anna seven minutes later: 


C.; 8d, Eugenia, Bo, Y. C. 
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then ic, 4:06:18, and Nimbus, 4:06:23. In the keels Lillie led at 
4:15:02, with her antagonist, Hera, 4:16:27. 

After the first class sloops were in there was a lepee of four 
minutes, when the cutter Beetle crossed the line at 4:39:22, followed 
by Bessie at 4:39:26 and Nomad, 4:42:56. The ce of second and 
schooner a — in quickly, the Kelpie and Folly especially 
seeming to vei '. 

The result is anvea below. There is one point undecided—Mavis not 
having been measured., She is, however, known to be shorter than 
Moya, who is 27.7; in the table below she is = at 27.6. She may 
be longer, but her owner thinks she is only 26.6. Z 

Wave Crest’s length was protested against by Peri, and Hoiden, 
Amy, Peri and several others protested that Wave Crest had cut in- 
side of buoy No. 3. Should she be ruled out, Niobe takes fourth prize, 
It turned out that she mistook Kettlebottom buoy by mistake for No. 
8. She was ruled out. 

Every boat marked “withdrawn” did actually start. The prevalent 
custom of marking all entries who do not return as _‘‘withdrawn’’ or 
‘not timed” has never been resorted to by the B. Y.C. One of the 
objections to an anchor or English flying start is that the judges 
cannot tell who does start. . 

FIRST CLASS CENTERBOARDS. 








Length. Actual. Corrected. 
FT. IN. H. M. 8. H. M. 8. 
Shadow, (sloop, B.) John Bryant....... 33 06 3 15 82 3 08 48 
Magic, (sloop, L.) E. C. Neal..... . 30 O1 3 28 20 3 17 12 
Anna, (sloop, H.) W. B. Lambert. ..... c38 01 8 22 14 3 20 19 
Nimbus, (sloop, E.) George R. Howe...33 03 3 28 54 83 21 53 
Ettiie, (sloop, E.) B. W. Crowninshield. .36 08 3 34 22 8 31 18 
Clytie, (sloop, B.) T. J. Coolidge, Jr. ...33 02 3 53 25 8 46 24 
Alert, (sloop, 8S. B.) E. P. Myers ....... 38 04 Withdrawn. 
One entry did not start. 
FIRST CLASS KEELS. 
Lillie, (sloop, S. B.) Dillingham & Bond..36 02 8 32 13 3 28 33 
Hera, (sloop, B.) W. F. Weld.............35 05 83 37 42 3 33 13 
Viking, (sloop, E.) 8. P. Freeman...... 35 00 3 41 33 8 36 31 
Lena, (sloop, D.) J. W. Ware............ 34 04 8 42 45 3 36 54 
Kitten, (cutter, D.) G. F. Clarke.......... 37 00 3 45 53 8 42 48 
Valhalla, (cutter, E.) J. A. Beebe.......385 09 3 49 48 8 45 36 
FIRST CLASS SCHOONERS. . 
Bessie, (keel, B.) C. P. Curtis........... 27 02 3 59 48 3 44 42 
Star, (centerbrd, Beverly) D. Southwick .26 04 410 40 3 54 00 
Elfie, (keel, E.) William McDonald...... 26 01 4 57 50 440 47 
White Cloud, (keel, S. B.) H. H. Smith ..29 00 4 53 29 4 40 59 
Nettie, (keel, Salem,) T. Sargent......... 26 00 4 58 09 4 41 06 
Excelsior, (keel, S. Bay,) W. Winslow. .36 04 4 51 30 4 47 BO 
SECOND CLASS CENTERBOARDS. 
Folly, (sloop, Q.) J. F. Sheppard........ 26 04 3 56 26 8 39 54 
Nomad, (sloop, B.) J. S. Fay, Jr......... 28 08 % 53 06 3 40 08 
Eugenia, (cat, Bo.) J. S. Palmer........ 25 01 4 18 54 4 00 09 
Rambler, (cat, H.) F. L. Felton ....... 26 01% 4 30 38 4 13 35 
Two entries did not start. 
SECOND CLASS KEELS. 
Beetle, (cutter, B.) A. Hemenway...... 29 04 3 50 59 3 38 50 
Kelpie, (cutter, B.) Walter C. Cabot... .27 07 3 56 30 3 41 48 
Mavis, (cutter, B.) Wm. F. Whitney... .27 06 4 00 23 B45 41 
Gem, (sloop, H.) J. A. Osgood........°. 25 05 4 03 44 83 45 42 
Zulu, (sloop, D.) A. L. Jackson.......... 26 09 4 08 28 83 47 35 
Jane, (sloop, J.) J. Morrison............ 29 11 3 59 46 8 38 
Kulinda, Gloom. C. A.) G. J. Marsh...... 25 07 4 08 59 351 05 
Gleam, (sloop, 8. B.) R. V. King........ 27 08 41117 8 56 57 
Raven, (sloop, J.) A. P. Friend........ 25 01 417 22 3 58 37 
Em'ly. (sloop. 8S. Bay) C. A. McManus. .25 06 4 16 49 58 55 
Lottie, (sloop, H.)H. H. Gilmore.... ... 26 01% 4 15 49 8 59 09 
Pacer, (sloop) B. F. Horsford............ 28 00 4 38 06 4 24 08 
Contest, (sloop, W. L,) C. Norton...... 26 00 Withdrawn. 


Mermaid, (sloop, H.) W. F. Wade, Jr....27 09 
THIRD CLASS KEELS. 


Banneret (sloop, So. B.), F. A. Daniels. .23 09 2 47 36 2 33 42 
Judith (sloop, J.), E. T. Pigeon.. ....... 22 09 253 17 2 38 01 
Sadie (sloop, S. Bay), S. Philbrick....... 24 00 3 26 34 B 12 53 
Oma (sloop, 8S. Bay), A. M. Liebsch..... 22 06 3 31 52 3 16 16 


Four entries did not start. 
THIRD CLASS CENTERBOARDS. 






Expert (sloop H), Monks & Stanwood .22 08 8 34 15 2 18 59 
Rebie (sloop, Bo.), J. P. Phinney........ 22 00 2 37 54 2 21 39 
Sea Bird (sloop, .) Geo. S. Furbush.. .22 14 2 39 05 2 23 09 
Allie (sloop, H.), A. S. Wattles.... .....21 08 2 42 11 2 24 58 
Jennie L. wore, L.) C. H. Lockhart. ..23 09 2 39 48 2 25 54 
Rita (sloop, 8. Bay), J. F. Rock......... 23 05 2 40 21 2 26 03 
Venus (sloop, C. A.), Wm. McKenzie. . ..23 06 2 40 34 2 26 16 
Muriel (sloop, D.), H. G. French.......21 05 2 55 16 2 28 19 
Pearl (sloop, L.), F. Lee............. 22 04 12 57 71 2 30 29 
Greta (sloop, D.), J. F. Hill........ 22 7% 2 48 22 2 32 46 
Posy (sloop, 8. B.), H. J. McKee.. 211% 2 52 17 2 34 59 

-21 08 3 16 12 2 58 46 


Daisy (sloop, Lynn), Walter Hawkes.. 
M. A. Hamilton (cutter, Swampscott) J. 
i Et idtin xii deraedénnsccesave 23 06 

Metis (cat, H.); J. W. Dutton............ withdrawn. 
Jet (sloop, Gloucester), H. B. Shute .. withdrawn. 
David Crockett (sloop, H.), H. Putnam.21 06 1 50 49 1 33 52 

One md did not start. D. Crockett sailed fourth class course by 
mistake. 


withdrawn. 


FOURTH CLASS CENTERBOARDS. 














Joker (cat. H.), Geo. Coffin.......... -.-19 07 1 37 14 1 22 59 
Janet (cat, H.), W. L. Phinney........ -17 10 1 40 10 1 23 47 
Amy (cat, Q.), E. W. Baxter . .........20 05 1 37 36 1 24 28 
Wave Crest (cat, B.), E. B. Rogers...... 18 06 1 40 14 1 24 48 
Niobe (cat, D.), L. M. Clark.............. 19 06 1 40 58 1 25 38 
Hoiden (cat, B.), P. C. Severance.......19 09 1 39 56 1 2 58 
Corsair (cat, H.), W. H. Mills............ 17 09 1 42 25 1 26 02 
Myrtle (cat, H.), R. C. Poor.............+ 18 06 1 41 43 1 26 17 
Thysbe (cat, H.), S. A. Freeman ........2!) 08 1 39 31 1 26 38 
Gisela (cat, D.), S. G. King.... .......... 20 O1 1 40 24 1 26 43 
Lurline (sprit,Marblehead), B.F.Russell.19 00 1 41 42 1 26 52 
Comus (cat, 8. Bay), Nuscomb.......... 18 06 1 42 59 1 27 33 
Adele (sloop, C. A.), L. Haskell..........20 10 1 41 58 1 29 05 
Peri (cat, B.), Vice. Com. Parkman......18 06 1 46 27 1 31 O1 
Daisy D. (cat, L.), W. D. Wooldridge. ...18 05 1 48 46 1 13 20 
Mabel H. (cat, W. L.), Wm. Walch...... 18 00 1 50 00 1 33 56 
Delphine (cat,Marblehead),F.J.Bradley..9 10 1 48 01 1 34 08 
Dash (cat, Salem), A. S. Brown .,....... 19 06 1 48 56 1 34 41 
Nervine (cat, B. Farms), J. E. Howe.... 1 52 02 1 38 21 
Mule (sloop, 8. Bay), D. C. Goodrich. 1 51 49 1 39 12 
Susie (cat, Swampscott), C. Harris...... 1 52 52 1 39 27 
Idler (sloop, W.), Floyd Bros ........... 1 55 43 1 39 39 
Inez (sprit, Marblehead), J. G. Bowdon.17 08 1 56 48 1 40 2% 
Helen (sloop, D.), H. T. Elwell.......... 17 7 1 59 57 1 43 15 
Cora (sloop, D.), H. G. French.......... 18 08 2 00 06 1 44 21 
Flash ( loop, B.), Wm. wea on ...-21 00 1 57 OF 1 44 30 
Twilight (sloop, W. L.), A. K. Hall...... 18 05 2 01 01 1 45 35 
Marguerite (sloop, C. A.), A. Plumer. ...18 02 2 03 10 1 47 23 
T en entries did not start. 
FOURTH CLASS KEELS. 
Vesper (cat, W. L.), Benner Bros .... ... 18 05 1 46 56 1 31 30 
Charlotte (cat, H.), G. Garraway......... 17 05 1 48 39 1 31 50 
Nonpareil (cat W. V.), E. Lanning....... 17 01 1 49 24 1 32 01 
Lizzie (sloop, J.), 8. Porter............... 18 09 1 48 08 1 33 00 
Hard Times (sloop, B. H.), F. Lincoln... .18 06 1 50 32 1 35 06 
Delle (sloop, J.), A. H. Thompson........ 19 09 1 49 49 1 35 51 
Fearless (cat, 8. B.), A. Kidd............. 20 10 1 49 18 1 36 2% 
Inez (sloop, W. L.), Goodridge Bros... .. 18 06 1 52 15 1 36 49 
Lola (cutter, B.), C. H. W. Foster.:...... 19 00 1 52 20 1 37 20 
Ruby (cat, H.), A. Schoff..............0.. 19 07 1 58 59 1444 
Glide (sloop, D.), L. W. Howe............ 17 2 06 50 1 50 08 
Saga (cat, wy, Farms), R. Rantoul. ..17 01 2 12 34 1 55 11 
Caprice (cat, Marblehead), J. B. Rhodes.17 05 Withdrawn 
‘wo entries did not start. 
FIFTH CLASS. 

Flora Lee (cat, S. B.), 8. A. Freeman....16 00 1 41 33 1 27 44 
Mirage (cat, B.), C. P. Curtis, Jr... .17 00 147% 1 29 44 
Sassacus (cat, C. A.), B. Griffin 21.21.77. 16 08 1 50 08 1 81 42 
Nancy D. (sloop, C. A.), W.H. Dennen. .15 01 1 5417 1 33 55 
Tulip (cat, B.), Gordon Dexter........... 16 03 1 55 34 1 37 08 
Josephine (cat, B.), J. F. Moors. . --16 0B 1 56 39 1 38 13 
Gretchen (cat, D.), E. P. —e. 1607 «11 57 1 40 10 
Frolic (cat, Swampscott), W. R. Blaney .16 08 1 58 33 1 40 49 
Leola (cat, Salem), H. E. Weston........ 14 0 2 08 49 147 12 
Midget & at, Magnolia), M. R. Wendell, Jr.15 00 2 07 48 1 47 26 
Hattie G. Geom, C. A.), F. H. Gaffney. ..14 02 2 09 14 1 47 37 
Rose (cat, B.), T. H. Cabot............... 15 05 213 45 1 54 10 
Una (sloop, C. A.), H. Norwood.......... 14 07 2 26 58 2 05 04 
Faith (cutter, Marblehead), D. F. Follett.14 08 with. 
Chemaun (canoe, Salem), 6. Murphy ...13 06 with. 
Posy (cat, 8. Bay), Snow Rich........... 16 00 with. 


Eight entries did not start. 
This makes a total of 145 entries, 114 starters and 104 who completed 


the course, thus breaking the record of °79. 


Mavis is found to measure 26ft. 4in., and the prizes go as follows: 
First Class Centerbosrds.—1st et Shadow, B. Y. C.; 2d prize, 


Mazic, L. Y. C.; 8d prize, Anna, 


Keels.—ist, Lillie, 8, B. ¥. C.;2d, Hera,B. Y. C.; 8d, Vik- 


Schooner Class.—ist, Bessie, B. Y. C.; 2d, Star, Beverly. 
Second Cinas Conterbearda’- Tiolig. @. ¥ 6.324, Nomad, BY, 


ing, E. Y. C. 
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Second Class Keels.—1st, Beetle, B. Y. C.; 2d, Kelpie, B. Y. C.: 3d, 
Mavis, B. Y. C. 

Third Class Centerboards.—ist, Expert, H. Y. C.; 2d, Rebie, Bo. Y. 
C.; 8d, Sea Bird, H. Y. C. 

Taird Class Keels,—ist, Banneret, South Boston; 2d, Judith, T. C.: 8d, 
Sadie, 8. Bay Y. C. 

Fourth Class Centerboards.—1st, Joker, H. Y. C.; 2d, Janet, .H. Y. 
C.;31, Amy, Q Y.0.;4th, Niobe, D Y. C. 

Fourth Class Keels.—1st, Vesper, W. L. Y. C.; 2d, Charlotte,H. Y. C.; 
8d, Nonpareil, W. V. Y. C.; 4th, Lizzie, J. C. 

Fifth Class.—ist, Flora Lee, 8. B, Y. C.;2d, Mirage, B. Y. C.; 3d.,Sas- 
sacus. ©. A. Y, C.; 4th, Nancy D., CG. A. ¥. C. 

Note.--The abbreviations for yacht clubs are: B., Beverly—Bo. ,Bos- 
ton—D., Dorchester—H., Huli—S. B,, South Boston—S, Bay, Salem 
Bay—W., Winthrop—J,, Jeffries—L., Lynn—W. V., Lames 2" Vil- 
lage—W. L., West Lynn—¥., Quincy, ILLER. 


THE PRESENT RULES GOOD ENOUGH. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The greatest drawback that canoeing has had to contend against 
in the last twelve years has been the indiscriminate writing of its 
would-be friends. The “early fathers’? have much to answer for, 
but their sins are small compared with those of the daily press and 
the average reporter. Nota race takes place but what the anger of 
the contestants is aroused by misspelled names, incorrect time and 
absurdly written reports, with usually some sagacious advice or sug- 
ge-tions. Of course tna late meet at Lake George was no ee 
the daily raports were mostly meagre and incorrect, and in addition, 
the New York Times devotes a column to the asserted scarcity of 
competitors in the races, giving the reasons therefore and also a 
remedy. The writer complains that the presence of a few well- 
known sailors and paddlers deterred all others from entering, and 
that boats built and rigged solely for racing cxcluded the cruising 
canoes, and advocates a tax on sail area as a remedy (in the sailing 
races) As a matter of fact the entries in the different races were 
fairly up to the average in such contests, all conversant with any 
form of boat racing knowing well the difficulties of securing entries 
in any class. The races and regattas of the various yacht clubs call 
out perhaps a couple of schooners, three first class sloops, and less 
than half a dozen of the second class, while with hundreds of small 
sailboats around New York seldom a dozen show up in any one class 
inarace. The true reasons @or this well-known fact do not concern 
us now, but an examination of the Lake George racing programme 
shows the absurdity of those given in the Times. Of the twelve races set 
down three were “junior” races, from which Messrs. Vaux, Whitloke 
ani Hsiznway, naviaz taken prizes previously, were excluded, being 
no longer “juniors.” A fourth race was for the larger boats in 
cruising trim, a limit being placed on ballast and consequently on 
sails, and designed to give a chance to the cruisers apart from the 
racers. As this was the first attempt, it is eyed that the limit was 
not as low as necessary, a point easily settled in the future. 

Two races besides these were ‘upset races,” in which, as tests of 
skillin managing the boat in all emergencies, and not depending 
on special racing appliances, the cruisers were fully on an equality 
with the gentlemen mentioned. Here were six races out of twelve 
specially devoted to the cruising boats, and in which it was intended 
they should have the advantage over any racing craft. The pro- 
gramme of races as well as the sailing rules were distributed to every 
member of the association some weeks in advance, showing plainly 
what races were open to each boat, and those who did not enter must 
find some better reason than that given. As tothe second ground of 
a there was not at the meeting a canoe that was not per- 
fectly fitted for cruising, the only change needed being the substitu- 
tion of smaller sails and replacing lead ballast by stores, etc., in some 
hoats, not one being built exclusively for racing, or even so arranged 
as to destroy the cruising quaiities. 

The many cruises of the Dot, the wandering of the Psyche in 
Florida, Mr. Wulsin’s voyages in the smaller canoes, the well-read log 
of the origina] of the Lark, the present whereabouts of the Esmer- 
aida,the Wraith’s reputation on Lakes George and Champlain last year, 
speak sufficiently of the “racing boats,” while with the larger and 
as yet untried Pearls the cruises of their English prototype are ample 

uarantees of their abilities as open water cruisers. Thatsach boats, 
flandled by men who can and who dare to sail them, will carry more 
sailthan the same boats owned by tyros is given as a reason for 
handicapping them, or, in other words, the man who timidly hoists 
his 40ft. of sail on a Shadow canoe in a calm. demands an allowance 
that will put him on an equality with Mr. Vaux, alsoina Shadow, 
but carrying 90ft. in a fresh breeze, pluck and skill being peualized in 
favor of timidity and ignorance. 

If this remedy is good for sailing races, why not apply a similar 
one to paddling? Mr. Heighway, with his six feet two inches height, 
has arms and consequently a reach to correspond. Now is it fair that 
men of only average heigh« must paddle against him on even terms? 
Certainly not; but how can it be remejied? Let us adopt the rule of 
measurement, proposed in the Canoeist by ‘‘Keelson” for canoes, 
applying it to the crew—‘multiplying the greatest by the 
extreme length between perpendiculars,”’ or, to adapt it to the case in 
hand, multiplying the chest measure by the extreme height. Here is 
taxed both factors most valuable in paddling, staying power and 
reach of stroke, the latter nearly proportional to the height. No one 
could object to a rule so obviously fair as this, its only deficiency being 
that it takes no account (as a tax on sails does in reality) of the pluck, 
determination and fearlessness found in all successful racers, ani 
which certainly must be considered if all are to be equal. With this 
detail added these two rules will cover both sailing and paddling races, 
and with some proviso for the upset races to make the good swimmer 
equal to the man who wears a lite-preser when in his canoe, there will 
be no grounds for such complaints in the future; and this greedy 
monopoly of the prizes by & few practical canoeists to the exclusion of 
all “parlor” and “paper” cruisers, be effectually stopped. 

JERSEY BLUE. 

[The objections of our correspondent are well taken. The classifi- 
cation of the A. C. A., whatever its faults,is not likely to be improved 
by out of hand doctoring to handicap this or that style or individual. 
Better leave well enough alone and build up to the rules to eompete 
with the best rather than weight the best for the benefit of the infe- 
rior. Type in canoes is necessarily yet in a state of anarchy because 
the sport is too new to have the course clearly marked and canoes are 
put to such widely different purposes that no rules can be concocted 
to put all on the same level. Leave the builder unfettered. Let him 
do his best on area terms, follow suitor take rank upon merit 
without asking for unjust indulgence by harrassing progressive de- 
velopment with complicated grants to t; which have heen left be- 
hind in the race or which are intended for foreign purposes. ] 


ears this club 
1, over ten and 
‘achts over 30ft., 


DUXBURY Y. C.—After an interval of several 
started into life again with a match sailed August 
six mile courses oif the clubhouse. First class, for 
second for sprit sail boats. Jud, 
ingand Aug. Winsor. Leda, 26ft. 6in., C. Harlow, won in first class, 
le second in 1:42:25, beating Mamie 27ft., W. C. Winslow. 
sail race was won by the Young Teazer, 15ft. 4in., J. D. 

half a dozen others. Time, fifty-seven minutes and 


b 
The: spr 
Gaines, 

forty-two seconds. 


were T. A. Hutc a 4 M. Cush-, 


LEADING TYPES OF SCHOONERS. 


| ¥T is not so very long ago that light draft and shoal hold were 
deemed absolute requisites to speed, and even to the bes€ rough 
| water quali ies. Such a belief had, of course, never taken -hold of 
the handful of leaders who really set the fashions to the masses, but 
| in late years talent of the aggressive sort, to whom the great crowd 
of mediocre copyists co'l1 Took for precept and example, has been 
| exceedingly scarce. Without masters the lesser lights fell ready vic- 
| tims to any kind of dogmatic faith, to which they clung with a 
tenacity in inverse proportion to their understanding. Circum- 
| stances swrrcunding our yachting in its infant stages of development, 
notably shoal and sheltered waters, beyond which we did not care at 
| first to venture, conspire 1 naturally enough towarl the production 
of shea! flat-floored centerboard boats. By the time the sport had 
grown, and more venturesome sailing demanded hitherto uncon- 
sidered qualities in the pleasure fleet, the general run of builders 
| had sunk too deeply into the rut of custom, and faith in ‘‘what was” 
held a vice-like grip upon the yacht ae craft of the country. 
| To experiment, to venture innovation, to learn from other nations 
far advanced in experience of the kind we began seeking, was sneered 
at as mean and unworthy a truly loyal citizen who should be satisfied 
to take without murmur what was presumed to be indigent to the soil 
or in this case, rather, the waters. The man who accepted the wide, 
flat raft, and no questions asked, was the truly good American. The 
man who wished to improve sought only anarchy, was a toady to for- 
eign ideas, a ‘“‘snob,’’ and a generally dangerous member of the com- 
munity. But time works wonders, and as the little drop constantly at 
its work bores into the toughest stone, so the steady insiduous drilling 
of a few self-sacrificing workers with limited means and tools has at 
last wormed through the iron-bound prejudice exhibited .against the 
use of depth and handy rigs in yachts, until at the present day no ex- 
cuse seems any longer sufficient to justify the construction of flat-iron 
boats, lest it be the very exceptional misfortune of having water only 
knee deep to sail in. In bringing about this change of sentiment, in 
transferring the affections of the public from the light draft sailing 
contrivance to vessels of safe and useful depth, and in forcing an 
acknowledgment of their speed and good qualities, Forest AND STREAM 
has a record in common with a few enlightened designers and builders 
= = willing to leave to the judgment of the ripening experience of 

e times, 

With the unjustifiable bias against the use of depth removed, a 
wider and more creditable field has been opened for the display of 
talent and sound judgment in the models of the fleet, and a short 
review of the predominating characteristics of the principal types 
now in favor may be the means of aiding in the selection for new 
vessels to be laid down this winter. Because we have been a persist- 
ent champion of depth, while down-trodden by the ignorance of 
supercilious and unpractical sophistry, it would not be justifiable to 
conclude that‘no virtues can, in our opinion, exist in the adored type 
of old. On the contrary, we are prepared to give credit where it is 
really due, though declining to subscribe to mere blind faith because 
grandiloquently heralded as “patriotic” or fraudulently claimed as 
the index to being ‘tan American.” 

The three types with one or the other of which aJl schooners can be 
associated are very well represented by three well-known yachts of 
that class. Two of the three have figured with much credit in the re- 
cent cruise of the New York Y. C. while the third has its champion in 
the notable Miranda. the most successful schooner ever raced in Great 
Britain, and whose fame is familiar enough in American circles to 
require no specification. 

Tne midship sections shown in the nsoomenrent cuts reveal ata 
glance the striking differences in form of three radically opposite 
methods of achieving success. The Halcyon may be taken as an 
excellent and well-tried representative of the broad and shoal style 
of building with light draft, little dead rise and low freeboard. 
The Montauk is an exemplification of a new school likely to super- 
sede former notions of perfection, especially where measurement by 
length is adhered to. In her the opposition to depth has been over- 
come, though great beam is still in the ascendant in her conception. 
She may be considered as a half-way compromise between extremes, 
the depth of the third representative having been approached while 
retaining the beam we are accustomed to on thisside of the Atlantic. 

In the Miranda we have an illustration of the newest ideas abroad, 
new even to her native waters. There has been a gradual approach 
in British schooners to the cutter form and Miranda’s career has 

roven the wisdom of the tendency. Thereally modern two-sticker 

n beam and depth is not very wide of the Po set for racing 
cutters, and by stepping the mainmast well in the middle a much 
closer match for the cutters has been attained on a wind than con- 
sidered possible when Cambria’s praise used to be sung in verse on 
the streets and her print displayed in the shop windows of British 
yachting ports. 

; [To BE CoNTINUED.] 


VIXEN AND MAGGIE RATIONALLY COMPARED. 


- answer to several inquiries, we ra the issue between these two 
. yachts in this form, the equity of which we do not think will be 
disputed by any person. 

e race Maggie and Vixen, or any cutter and sloop, primarily as a 
test of form, and not of size, for everyone knows that a large boat 
has an advantage over a small one without trial by racing. We all 
know that a 20-ton cutter can beat a 5-ton sloop, and we know as well 
that a 20-ton sloop can beat a 5-ton, or a 10-ton, or eves a 15-ton cut- 
ter; that is, the advantage, apart from form, lies with the latger 
boat to begin with. We donot seek to find out by a race whether a 
15-ton Maggie can beat a 19-ton Vixen, but what we are after is 
whether a 15-ton Maggie can beat a 15-ton Vixen; and if no such boat 
is to be found and the race must be made with a 19-ton Vixen in- 
stead, it is only common sense and equity to demand allowance for 
the extra four tons, so as to obtain a correct and truthful answer to 
the query, ‘Which form is the best, on its own merits and not aided 
by extra size?” It is not a fair expectation to ask that a 15-ton cutter 
should be as good as a 19-ton sloop. That is clearly giving the sloop 
great odds. Noone has been silly enough to claim that cutters are 
so very much better than sloops that they can afford to race on even 
terms with sloops twenty-five per cent. larger, but the claim has been 
that on the equitable basis of even size the cutter is the better form 
on all round trial. On the other hand, with ‘sloop men” it is not a 
question as to whether a 19-ton sloop can beata 15-ton cutter; it 
stands to reason she ought, on the strength of being so much er, 
if upon nothing elsc; but the saion for them to answer is this: 
Wouid a 19-ton sloop be a better boat if shaped as a 19-ton cutter? 
There can certainly be no equity in the query, “Would my 19-ton 
sloop be a better boat if shaped as a 15-ton cutter?” The answer 
would at once come forth: How can you expect suchathing? You 
are asking that the cutter, in addition to being relatively as fast as 
the sloop, thall poses the extraordinary virtue of overcoming four 
tons of an wer, 

We race for a testof form. The issue can therefore be nothing 
els» but this: Given a certain size, which is the best form for it to 
take. Such the issue, and we do not suppose any per- 

correctness of this fundamental ss a 
true answer can only be obtained from a race after all competitors 
have been reduced to the same size by the Ss al- 
lowances. Whatever the remaining result is the 


| 


iy of one form over another, outside issuesof course not 
being here considered. 

Now, since form is the issue, each individual should be unhampered 
in all directions so that he may give to the size agreed upon any shape 
he may choose, as long and narrow or as short and wide as he pleases. 
If he is building a sloop to race a 15-ton cutter, he may build her as 
wide as he likes, but in so doing he must not exceed 15 tons, for that 
would be impressing an advantage having no connection with the 
question of form. If he makes use of 19 tons in his sloop, the cutter 
builder would rightfully exclaim: *‘See here,friend, thai 1s not fair. If 
you make a 19-ton sloop, you must. let me inake a 19-ton cutter. Of 
course you may beat my little cutter with your bigsloop. A coilier 
willoutsail a tiny yacht, but it is nothing to her credit. Size does it, 
notform. Now, if your 19 ton sloop outsails my 15-ton cutter it may 
be due to her excess in size while her form may actually be inferior!” 

And, we add, it would be difficult to deny the justice of such an ar- 
gument. Clearly then, if the 19-ton sloop is matched with the 15-ton 
cutter, an allowance for the extra 4 tons is due to the smaller yacht, 
no matter what their respective lengths may be. 

This is the rational method of comparing different types. The 
basis is equally fair to all. But to ask that a vessel like Maggie, not 
built under a length rule, should sail on even terms with one built 
with the special view of evading length is a eet devoid of the 
least trace of equity, and results obtained from sailing a 19-ton 
Vixen against a 15-ton Maggie, must always be illusionary and mis- 
leading in their influence, unless the larger of the two, be it sloop, 
cutter, barn or dhow, is put on an equality with the smaller in re- 
spect to size. Measuring by bulk shows partiality to no form, it 
brings boats to the line even in that respect, so that the race may 
give us an answer to the query, ‘‘Whose form is fastest, unaided by 
the known superiority of greater size? Is a 15-ton Maggie better thau 
a 15-ton sloop? Is the 19-ton Vixen better than a 19-ton cutter? That 
# good 19-ton sloop is better than a d 15-ton cutter, and a good 
19-ton cutter better than a 15-ton sloop, stands to reason without 
competitive contests. 


CRUISING. 


yee cruising seems to be growing in favor in the East, while 

racing seems to be confined amongafew. That is, a few fast 
boats have all the racing to themselves, while those who have yachts 
of medium speed content themselves with cruising and sailing, leav- 
ing out the exciting elements of the race. As we stated in our edi- 
torial of last week there are several reasons for this. The expense 
of maintaining a racing yacht is very great, and few care to keep in 
racing trim yachts which are not as speedy as some others in the 
same fleet. The fast ones are kept up for racing and the others cruise. 

Cruising is really the sport of yachting, which is better liked as it 
is longer practiced. When a fine fleet starts off on a cruise with a lot 
of yachtsmen and guests, everybody is in for a good time. The good 
time for one does not mean defeat and chagrin for another, as is the 
case inarace. There are no hard feelings engendered in any way. 
The “scrub races” which take place when going from port to port 
afford amusement for all and give the racing gentlemen a chance to 
enjoy the contests, while the absence of prizes and the general free- 
dom from rules, etc., make the racing pleasant for all. 

Within the past month the large clubs in the East, the New York, 
Seawanhaka and Atlantic, have had extended cruises, and judging 
from the published reports all hands seem to have pretty thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves. The only thing to mar the pleasure has been 
that the yacbts have drifted from place to place without any wind. 
It seems as if this drifting business was rather the rule than the ex- 
ception. Here we never have any trouble on this score, although the 
writer remembers several occasions when too much wind prevented 
the return of a portion of the fleet. 

People who own yachts and cruise about for short trips get more 
out of their boats than any other class. They invite a few triends 
and go fora day or two to some favored spot, where they fish or 
lounge, enjoying the sail to or from the place. and in fact the whole 
trip. Others can see no enjoyment in this, but must have the excite- 
ment of the race or there is no fun in it for them. 

When two or more yachts cruise in company a great deal of pleas- 
ure is experienced. Mutual interc of visits, the pleasant 
evening in company, good natured riv: to be at anchor or under 
way first, all combine to make such trips remembered. Of course, 
in cruises in squ n there is more or iess formality, and there is a 
certain submission to orders expected, which is irksome to many. 
Yet fleet cruising does more to create an esprit du corps than any- 
thing else.—San Francisco Breeder and Sportsman. 


THE AMERICA CUP. ' 


R two seasons in succession we have been cheated out of the 
rand and instructive spectacle of competitive trials between 
British and American yachts. Last year it was Seabelle who decided 
not to cross to our waters, and this r the Baw 2 Annasona has 
been deterred from a visit by the s efully unfair conditions sur- 
rounding the America Cup. It remains to be seen whether the New 
He = C. will show - a cas bot its own fair nae, 
a@ very wrong, or W! er ve unwort! 
the trust casual ty permubting the charges brought agninet the clu 
abroad to crystallize into permanent reproach to American itsmen. 
The London Field gives voice to the current a that 
the present trustees seek deliberately to escape international compe- 
tition when it says as follows in its for Aug. 19: 
“American papers are — having 
1. 
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America at Cowes fn 101. One side contends that the terms 


the morning of the race; 

moreover, to present the club 

t. The terms appear to have been 
the winning of the 
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Szrt. 7, 1882.] ; . 
LILLIE-HERA MATCH.—The first of three matches between these 


st the Li- 
had no vessels to select from, and Sa; ho had to sail. again ol 
vonia over the inside course and book her. A most significant — 
mentary on the present controversy, and one worth any num 0 
is this: that the owner of the most successful forty-tonner 

s his spring to challenge for the 
ot the conditions. It seems 


party sh 
rnoame. except such as can be obtained by actual supe- 
ority of design of hull or handling in a match. 


BAY OF QUINTE Y. C. 


‘Editor Forest and Stream: 


The annual regatta of the Bay of Quinte Y. C., which took place on 


was the greatest success which the club has ever had, 
moma of the competing craft in the first class especially being 
aken into consideration. The wind was the only thing wanting to 
make the day a perfect one, but Boreas was in too placid a mood to 
furnish air enough to test the big ones, though the way in which the 
stately cutter Aileen and the graceful sloop Norah speeded along 
was astonishing. The Cygnet, a famous light weather skimmer, 
had her breeze, and although the big ones were close to her until the 
ast part of the final round, when the breeze fell to a mere zephyr, 
nd once even passed her, they were never in a position to give her 
he time to which she was entitled from her bigger sisters. At one 
‘ime only was there a good breeze, namely, in the second round, and 
hea the Norah’s topmast—a flimsy, a of balsam—was 
roken like a carrot. However, thus disabled, she showed of what 
he was capable of, taking the lead, nevertheless, while the wind 
held, but when it dropped she was done with. The i my was in 
ar2 form in this race. After being hauled out at Kingston she was 
dropped on her board, which was doubled up, hence her miserable 
Sorfermance at Oswego. However, after being put in proper trim at 
Oswego, and with Capt. R. M. Wood, of Boston, at the elm, she was 
fit to race for all that was in her. The cutter Aileen was much 
admired and had many visitors, your correspondent among the num- 
er. She is a beautiful, business-like craft, and when her top sides 
are emoothed she will strike the observer as being as near perfection 
as possible. 

The second class race was virtually a match between the Katie 
Gray, which is now the property of Mr. W. B. Phelps, Jr., of Oswego; 
and never giving her opponent a chance, she won handsomely by 
seven minutes. The Katie is in good hands, and will be put in the 
best of trim and kept that way. * 

The Royal Canadian Y. C. offers handsome prizes in their open re- 
gatta on September 8. ~ } 

The young but ambitious Toronto Y. C. will offer handsome prizes 
pn the 9th. The gathering will be a large one, and the local fleet will 
be represented by the Gracie and possibly the Norah. By the way, 

he Royal Canadians are now doing things in the right way; but two 

r three years ago yachts intending to take part in their races were 

aid no attention to, their dingheys being refused even the privilege 

landing at the club’s dock Now, members of other clubs are in- 
ted to attend, and owners of yachts are asked to assemble off the 
b house, the accommodation of which is proffered them, also the 
of the club’s steam yacht to convey them to and from the city. 
he change is a highly desirable one. Long may matters’ remain 
they now are. 

Of the race not much remains to be said. The course was the 
al one, from a stakeboat in the Narrows to a buoy off Badgley’s 
arf, on Big Island, thence around a buoy off Salmon Island, and 
urn to the starting poiat, three times around for first class, thirty 
les and prizes $100, $50 and $25 in first class, and $50, $25 and $10 
second clas, which comprised all yachts under twelve tons. 

our yachts to start or no third prize. No shifting of ballast allowed. 

intrance free 

The breeze was paltry and fickle all day, and the smaller craft 

nade way with the big ones in consequence. First class was got off 

follows: Cygnet, 42ft. load line, at 12:37:28; Gen. Garfield at 
2:38:32; Norah, 57.6ft., Commodore R. J. Bell, at 12:40:35, and the 
utter Aileen, of Toronto, 54ft., at 12:42:47. Lady Agnes could not 
find wind enough to cross properly and gave up. Cygnet went into 
he lead though Aileen weathered on her in the second tack. The 
orah fetched the mark to windward first with the cutter close aboard. 
With a free sheet to the second mark Cygnet went by the cutter and 
pverhauled Norah by the time the first round was finished. the cut- 
er two and a half minutes later, the Garfield distanced. The latter 
here took the first of a fresh southwest breeze to the home station, 
hile the others were working out on the second round, thereby 
osing the gap. Norah had in this breeze closed up well on Cygnet, 

t after rounding the Big Island buoy lost her topmast and was left 
therest. Light winds gave the smaller craft the best chance for 

e rest of the race, which was finished as under: 

Start. Finish. Actual. 

1 TRO DEE. ...12 87 B 6 10 38 

6 24 26 
i 6 26 01 6 30 31 
12 40 35 6 31 59 6 47 57 
The second class found three ‘atthe line. These were sent away 
s follows: Gracie at 12:43:49; Surprise at 12:46:19, and Katie Gray 
t 12:47:52. Surprise did not hold a good wind, and after being sud- 
enly shunted to leeward by a shift of wind she alt up during the 
econ’ round. The other two made a fine match, eading alternately, 
vith Katie getting the best of it toward the close, finishing at 5:25:04, 
ber actual time being 4:37:12; Gracie finishing at 5:28:02, actual time 
744:18, the former winning by 7m. 1s. 


Cor. 
6 15 18 
6 4 26 


HULL Y. C.—The first of three races for the club cham- 
hampionship was sailed off the club house September 2, with a good 
t of entries in the smaliler classes. In second class, Gen. J. A. Os- 
bod had a sail over for want of competitors. Third and fourth 
asses sailed seven miles, the rest six miles. Wind east, wholesail 
eeze, shifting to southward and fading away. The judges were 
commodated aboard Mr. Davis’ sloop Vision for the day. Sou- 
phir prizes were given to the winners, Gem, Allie, Amy, Corsair and 
a Mew. The races were finished as under: 


Actual. 
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iry, C. A. Perkins 
wy Crockett, A. Putnam 
FOURTH CLASS. 
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My. E. W. Baxter 

i Seas OOS ciao te dbs chorea est 20 06 
ker, George Coffin 

isbe, 8. A. Freeman 
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sair, W. H. Mills 
net, W. L. Phinney 
yrtle, C. H. & R. C. Poor 
ildfire, H. A. Keith 
uid, W. P. Fowle 
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a Mew, G. R. Howe 
ewild, H. N. Curtis 
delion, C. F. Adams, 3d 
,G. W. Merten... co: 7 
, E. H. ingalls 


YNN Y. C.—The third championship races were sailed i 
bn Harbor, Sept. 2, in a fresh southenst wind, which fell to- 
rd the latter part of the race. Course, five miles, No starters in 
class. Judges, C. E. Breed, Wm. Low and Wm. Estes. Summary: 
SECOND CLASS. 
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J.C. Lee 
th, W. Bassett. 
die, G. B. Gordo 


EW YACHTS.—Mr. A. Cary Smith has just fin 
Boston owner, 27ft. water line, 104gft. =2 and oe denne : 
peboard, 23in. The keel will be 2ft. wide at top and Ift. wide at 
ttom, and the lower part will be ‘lead, 226-100 tons weight. The 
mainder of the ballast wiil be cast to fit inside. Th terboard 
ui go down through the lead. This boat is an im 
6 improvement consisting of rather better 

ed and more sail. The area of 


A SUBSTITUTE RULE. 


66 T rule would you have recommended for the Vixen-Mag- 
gie as the} Maggie could not be hauled out to have 
her puis Sonsuret ee : 

So writes a correspondent from Boston. We should have recom- 
mended the Seawan Corinthian Y. C. rule, as it leads to much 
the same results as measurement by bulk. While taking exception 
to the theory of this rule, we have before this testified to its fair ap- 
peas in practice, Thus ie and Vixen are about same 
length. their sail areas, 1,580 and 2,060 (these are lower 

only, but to could be added to live up to the rule in detail.) 
The products would, of course, vary in the proportion of 158 and 208, 
and if we start with Maggie as 15 tons, the Vixen would gauge be- 
tween 19 and 20 tons. This is near the proportion her size bears to 
that of the cutter. The Seawanhaka rule makesa very fair substi- 
tute for bulk, since broadly stated, the larger boat has also the larger 
sail area, whether the excess of size be obtained by adding to depth 
or beam, and multiplying by the sail area acts, therefore, as a check 
to the error of rac on length only. It ma.es the largest boat pay 
for her extra size as indicated in a larger sail plan. Cases might be 
cited where the rule would work the wrong way, but they are excep- 
tional, whereas the error of racing vessels of different type and 
length crops out in almost all cases. 


THE “NESSMUK” HATCHET. 


E reproduce a scale drawing, one-half real size of our well-known 
correspondent ‘‘Nessmuk’s” hatchet, especially made as a light 
but serviceable article forming part of the outfit of his light cruising 
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CRUISING HATCHET. 
18 oz. 


I 
| 
! 
| 
| 
\ 


\ 


canoe. Total weight of hatchet and handle 180z. As the cut shows, 


this tool is ‘‘double barelled,” as its originator is pleased to term the 


two cutting edges, and probably the only one of the sortin use. ‘Ness 

muk”' indorses the too] as extremely serviceable and fully as useful for 

copeeing and general camp service as the heavier and clumsier 
icles. 


HULL Y. C.—The new club book for 18821s a well arranged publi- 
cation, and contains the story of the marvelous growth of the club. 
Organized June 26, 1880, incorporated April 20, 1882, itnow has 450 
members, owning a fleet of twenty-two schooners, all but two of them 
being keels; forty-nine sloops of which twenty-six are keels; four 
steamers and forty-eight catboats. The pamphiet contains charts of 
the various courses, the customary constitution and by-laws, an ex- 
cellent collection of sailing rules, etiquette, and a good selection of U. 
8. laws bearing upon yachts, and a handsome chart of private bur- 
gees. The clu is triangular yelluw field, black diagonal cross 
with white star in the center. Flag officers fly swallowtails, yellow 
fied, circle of blue stars around blue anchor for commodore, red ones 
for vice and white ones for rear. Quite a number of the private bur- 
a are square in shape after orthodox fashion, so that the shape of 

he ee may show whether it is a club, private or flag-officer’s 

—e, the first triangular, the second square and the third swallow- 

incut. For racing signal the club has adopted a square blue 
flag with white star in center. 


MATCH ON THE BAY.—The unfinished sweepstakes of the 24th 
ult. was sailed Aug. 31, with better success. The same boats came 
to the start. Mimic, it. din. Pat McGiehan; Mistake, Judge Elliott, 
27ft. lin., and — Keegan, John Keegan, 27ft. 4in. Mimic suffered 
from a leak, an Keegan was short on sand bags. Dave Snediker 
tooled Mistake, young McGiehan the Mimic, and the@Keegan was 
sailed by her owner. Course from Frank Bates’s pier around 
Robbin’s Reef buoz, thence around buoy off Coney Island Point and 
home; sail twice over. The clinker got off first, followed by Mimic, 
and Keegan last. Wind was fresh S. W. Same order was kept up 
until the latter two got “pocketed” in the Narrows by a long tow, 
giving Mistake a chance to get well away from them. She led around 
he lower — by two minutes, finishing the first round at 3:41:30, 
Keegan at 3:43:14, and Mimic at 3:53:30, evidently handicapped by her 
leak. Second round was much a repetition of the first, the Anish 
being made by Mistake at 6:00:09, the Keegan second at 6:02:22, and 
Mimic =. 6:05:58. Mistake wins by 2m. 1s. actual, and 1m. 3ls. cor- 
ectéd time. 


SALEM BAY Y. C.—Under aurpices of the Salem Bay Y. C. a se- 
ries of races were sailed aueust 29in the bay. The famous Lillie, 
36.6ft. load line, Messrs, gham an’! Bond, met the Nirvana 
41.6ft., W, S. Eaton, Jr., and was beaten by her over a course around 
Baker and Lowell islands. The wind was light and Lillie lost two 
minutes at the start. Nirvana’s corrected time was 3:20;03 and that 
of 3:34:37._ In third class Comus, J. Newcomb, won, beating 
Wave Crest, E. B. Rogers: Mull, D.C. Goodredge and Sala, Time 

¢ te the championship in her class. In fourth 
. G. Dexter, won in 2:24:20, taking championship and 
; Rose, T. H. Cabot; Lota, H. E. Wusten and 


two rival flyers was sailed Sept. 1 over a 20 mile-course off Marble- 
head. Only & week we wrote: Hera seems a trifle too full in body 
to be driven, and we should prefer her chances in light weather. That 
our preference was well grounded is shown in this first race. The 
wind was light from southwest and Hera finished in 3:2:7, with Lillie 
at 3:6:31, “much to the surprise of erenyneny as the dispatch has it. 
Large sums changed hands on the event. Hera is 41ft. on deck, 35 
load line, 14ft. 3in. beam with a draft of 7ft. 3in. Lillie is 8‘ft. Cin. on 
deck, 30ft. 6in. on the line, 14ft. beam and 5ft. draft. Hera has con- 
siderable weight on her keel, and Lillie is an old centerboard altered 


by the addition of a deep wooden keel. 


SAN FRANCISCO YACHTING.—Stone has got a 60ft. steam 
jaunch under way, and Farmer is building a small catboat. Schooner 
Ariel has had a lead keel bolted on and a Bermuda mainsail instead 
of the gaff sail. Turner has Spreckels’ new 80ft schooner in frame: 
A mosquito race for small boats is contemplated in San Francisco 
harbor, all to measure less than thirty-five feet. 


OSWEGO REGATTA.—The winners at the Oswego regatta, sailed 
August 22, were Katie Gray, of Trenton, first prize; Gracie, of Belle- 
ville, second; Laura, of Oswego, third, and Ella, of Oswego, fourth. 
Garfield, of Kingston, crossed the finish second, but was ruled out 
for fouling the Gracie. 


ATALANTA.—Com. Vermilye, A. Y. C., arrived in his schooner in 
Halifax harbor Aug. 31, and willreturn to the soutuward the middle 


of this month. 


OSPREY.—This snug little cruiser, 58ft. load line, has been sold by 
Charles Stevenson to Mr. Archibald Watt. 


ECLIPSE.—This fast sloop has been sold by Mr. Willard to Mr. M, 
Flagler, of the Standard Oil Works. 


Answers ta Correspondents. 


——E 


H. B,, Lancaster, Pa.—The rifle will do very well. 
Nassav.—See our last issue for New Jersey rail shooting locality. 


J.R.S., New York.—There is no mention of the “meadow hen” in 
New York law. 


W. H.B., Boonton.—We should rule that the ball ought to be 
scored as broken by the shooter. 


SussorisEr, Gildersleeve’s Landing.—Your questions will be an- 
swered upon the return 0. our keunel editor. 


SAYVILLE. —It is not probable that we shall publish a compendium 
of Forest AND Stream ichthyological matter. 


J. E. L., Torriagton, Conn.—The measure of powder is arbitrary. 
Take a Dixon’s measure, which is usually accepted, as your gauge, 


D. D.—You want one of the Boker guns which combine two shot 
barrels with a third rifle barrel, or else an auxiliary rifle barrel,which 
may be inserted into the shotgun barrel. 


G. H., Canal Fulton, Ohio.—1. Belton was by Sykes’ Dash, out of 
Daisy, who was litter sister to Llewellin’s Dan. Dash by Dash II. out 
of Belle. 2. Belton is the sire of Sanborn’s Nelly. 


A.8.—I would like to buy a nice setter dog.a good ranger and 
staunch. Do you know of one? Ans. A card inserted in our advertis- 
ing columns will bring you the desired information. 


E. C. L.—It would be cheaper to buy a hammerlcss gun than to 
have your present one converted. If, however, you like the barrels, 
we presume that you could have the work done by any of the ham- 
merless gun-makers. 


Woopncock, Matteawan, N. Y.—When is the shooting of woodcock 
authorized in Dutchess eounty, N. Y.? Is there a special law in force 
in such county modifying the general State law? Ans. Woodcock 
season opened Sept 1. Game cannot be killed for market purposes. 


J. M., Baltimore.—Is there any work giving instruction in fly fish- 
ing, or is it to be acquired only by observation and practice? Ans. 
The best American work is ‘*The American Angler’s Book,” by Thad- 
deus Norris, fully illustrated and containing fly fishing and fly tying. 
Price $5.50. We can furnish it. 


D. H. P.—1. You will find good Chesapeake ducking at Havre de 
Grace. 2. The bay is full of professional shots now, and there is no 
room there for market shooters. 3. For map go to Colton’s, in Wil- 
liam street, this city. 4. A good book on the subject is Long’s ““Amer- 
ican Wildfowl Shooting,” published by J. B. Ford & Co., this city. 


H. W., Shelbyville, Ind.—Will you please inform me through your 
paper where I can procure black bass fry, the proper season to plant 
them and what they will cost? Ans. Write your State Fish Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Calvin Fletcher, Spencer, Owen county. We know of no 
one in your vicinity, or in fact anywhere else, who supplies fry of 
black bass. Waters are usually stocked with adults. 


K. K. K., Philadelphia.—Is there a gun made for shooting a small 
harpoon with cord attached that could be used for catching porpoises? 
If so where are they made or sold? Ans. Yes, harpoon guns are used 
in the whale fisheries. They are somewhat similar to swivel guns. 
You can probably procure such a gun through any house of gnn 
oan or if not, by applying to the New England whale-ship out- 

itters, 


R. T, W., Jersey City,—Has any one as yet succeeded in breeding 
quail in confinement, and if so with what success? I ask the question 
because I would like to try the experiment and also profit somewhat 
by the experience of those who have preceded me in the attempt, 
Ans, Quail-rearing experiments have been made in this country for 
more than a quarter of a century, but no one has yet had any real suc- 
cess at it, Our files contain many articles on the subject, 


R. W. T., Brunswick, Ga.—What is a “pompano” fish? What is ite 
usual size and where found? Are they generally considered a del- 
icacy ? Ans. The pompano (Southern cvast), cavalle or crevalle, 
(South Carolina) Yrachynotus carolinus, is a fish found in galt 
water all along the Southern coast. It isa fish of oval shape, com- 

ressed laterally, colored olive on the back and shading to light yel- 
ow below. It weighs about a pound and is considered one of the best 
of fishes at New Orleans and New York; at the latter place it some- 
times sells as high as a dollar per pound. An excellent tigure is given 
by Kilbourn, in ‘*The Game Fishes of the United States,” accompanied 
by an equally good description by Prof. G. Erown Goode. Teun years 
ago the fish was unknown in New York markets, 


FIELD Guass, Cincinnati—I was greatly pleased with your inter- 
esting editorial on “The use of the Field Glass” in Forest ap STREAM, 
June 22. It is amatter which is of great interest and importance to 
me, asIam slightly troubled with myopia, and having spent last 
summer in Colorado with nothing but an opera glass to assist m 
sight, I soon found that something more powerful was necessary. It 
is very necessary for me to procure the most powerful instrument that 
I can, consistent with convenience and portability, and 1 would like to 
have your o inion in the matter, as I piace entire confidence in your 
decisions. The cost would be no object. Ans. We know of nothing 
better than a finest quality field glass. Possibly some reader of the 
FOREST AND STREAM may have had experience with other glasses, and 
if so we should be glad to hear from them. 


Bivge Barrews, Ionia, Mich.—We repeat for you the directions 
given many. times in these columns, but would advise you to send 
your gun to be re-blued by 4 first-class gunsmith. Any of the firms 
who advertise with us wiilldo. The directions are as follows: Tinct. 
of muriatof iron. oue ounce; nitric ether, one ounce; sulphate of 
copper, four scruples; rain water, one pint. First. securely plug up 
both ends of barrels, leaving one plug in each end of sufficient length 
to be used as handles, then thoroughly clean with soap and water, 
after which cover with a thick coat of lime, slacked in water, and 
when that has become dry remove it with an iron wire scratch 
brush; this is to remove all dirt and grease from the barrels. Then 
apply 4 coat of the fluid with a rag, and let it stand for twenty-four 
hours, when a slight rust will have pppeared; then take barrels and 
immerse them in a trough containing boiling hot water, after which 
scratch them well with the scratch brush. Repent this until the 
co’or suits, which will be after three or four applications. When 
completed, let the barrels remain in lime water a short time to 
not to handle the barrels during the operation tor te ieekl earceke 
ndle the barreis during the operation, for the 
of grease will make bad spots, - " , P - 


THERE’S SOMETHING IN THE WIND, as the dog said at 
Fairmont last Monday when “he became a statue of carven 
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Pencils, Holders, Cases, Etc. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, contain- 
ing ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in 


AND STREAM. 


Spanish Silk Worm Gut. 


THE GREAT REDUCTION in the quality of this article, and the increasing admixture of rough strands, has forced us to go into the 
manufacture of it for.our own account. Our establishment in Murcia, Spain, where all the high quality gut is made is the most 
extensive and perfect factory of this article in the world. The grades named below will run at least 25 per cent. better than those of any 
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SELTZER 


Fighting Fire with Fire. This may be a good 
policy on a re prairie, but it will not answer 
with the fevered human system. Irritating medi- 
cines exasperate and intensify all complaints of the 
stomach or the bowels. Never take a drastic evac- 
uant for indigestion or constipation. Administer 
instead TARRANT’s SELTZER APERIENT, which is at 
once a febrifuge, a cathartic and an invigorant, 
and has a soothing and healing effect upon the 
disordered viscera. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


F STERBROOK’S "am 
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Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 163. | 


For Sale by all Stationers 


THE "*TTRBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


Works. Camden N J 96 Inhn St Miw Yee, | 2 Single breech-loader. 


It is really the only s 





OWIE KNIVES, SPRING BACK KNIVES, 

Stilettos, Sportmen’s Knives, Razors, Scissors, 
and cutlery of every description at CHARLES L. | 
RITZMANN’S, 943 Broadway, New York City. | 


c. B. WILKINSON, 
A? 8 John St., near Broadway, N. Y.' 


P. O. Box, 1114. 
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Medals and Badges 


A SPECIALTY. 


Special designs furnished on applica- 
tion free of charge. 








NEW. OFF-HAND 


PRICES REDUCED. 


TARGET RIFLE, MODEL OF 1881. 
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STOL GRIP STOCK, TIP STOCK, 
AND SWISS BUTT PLATE. 


For Hunting and Target Practice at all ranges, 
the ‘*‘MAYNARD” more completely supplies 
the wants of Hunters and Sportsmen generally, than any other Rifle 


venience, durability and safety, is not excelled. Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
describing the new attachment for using rim and centre-fire ammunition. 


MASS. ARMS COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


CHAS. J, GODFREY, 


Y Warren St., New York. 








THE HOLLIS GUN. 
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eS MR soe 


—Lami ls, t action, bar locks, reboundin 
No. 398. inated barrels, top snap n, Sad thane aoe 
. 402.—Damascus barrels, top snap amen, 
fore end, pistol grip, engraved, checkered grip and f« 
No. 410.—Fine pers barrels, ee — aa fine s 
large head strik e Edges pisto! 
I alsb have full ines of bole of the following makers: 
loaders. All kinds of ammunition and sportsmen’s sundries. Goods sent C. O. D., pri 





teel bar rebounding 


‘ 


The Maynard Rifles and Shot Guns. 


in the world, as many barrels can be usedon one stock; and for accuracy. con- | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
{ 
} 


the pocket. Alwaysready for use. A luxury to | Cther manufacturers. 
ta who care to preserve their individuality in | ~ -—— aera ir treo 
writing. | 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, Per Thousand. | 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Ma's soe ab kup uve o Vs 'osekalowelgn's snp $1 00 
Send for Price-List. 
Our Goons aRE Soup sy First Crass Deaters | Regular Ordinary.................... 1% 
Padron Fel paves secre pUssa seen 2 50 
L Regular Superior, 113412 in.......... 4 00 
Padron 2d ‘‘ Rey, > Eaeopee esas 5 00 

















I. Hollis & Sons, MM 


 gpoepsnesie large head strikers, extension rib, double bolt, through lumps, patent fore end, high, well filed rit 


i i i f nd. 50, : ‘ 
me engraved, checkered grip and fore s bar locks, ronpaading Savamners, percussion Senco, lange Bead ee. ee rib, double bolt, through lumps, Deeley & Edges’ patest 
f nd,-horn butt plate and left barrel choke- 5 an gauge, $46.00. » 
ion, fe P three pin bridle locks, percussion fence double bolt, extension rib, triplex wedge (or bite in extension 
1 grip, checkered grip and fore end, low fan 

W. &C. tt & Son, E. James & 


ham: horn butt plate, e! ved, left barrel choke- 10 and uge, 
a Ee aT GO Bomtill sad & Buckley & Co. ‘English and Belgian mos 
lege to examine on receipt of $5 to cover express charges. : 


Per Thonsand. | Per Thousand 
Padron Ist Superior, 114a12in...... $7 50 Regular Superior, 16 inches......... $12 00 
Marana2d =“ 6G) ele Single 12 00 Padron2d ‘ BO icechaawn 183 00 
Maranalst ‘‘ Hlall}in...... 20 00 Padron Ist ‘‘ BD ius mn pies 15 00 
Imperial BF eS) 2 eee 40 00 Marana ist “ SBS TEN. aectegues 50 00 





{@¥A full assortment of medium and fine drawn gut from 7 to 13 inches long at market rates. 6®] 
English manufacturers please take notice that we can supply them from New York, Redditch or Murcia, We keep constantly on hand 


a full supply of the short and cheap sorts, such as are generally used in England. Prices on application. 
Orders received from persons residing in cities in which the dealers keep a full line of our goods will not be filled at any price. 


ABBEY ct IMBRIB, 48 Maiden Lane, New York. 
THEH GREAT 





SINGLE BREECH-LOADER. 


Site EKEIT.D,”’10 and 12-Gaugse. 


This gun, which from its wonderful adaptation to all kinc's of field shooting we have named ‘‘The Field,’ leaves nothing to be desired in the way of (| 

coe breech-loader worth having. It has Scott top lever, pistol grip, rebounding lock, and patent fore end, and ~~ 
is beautifully finished. For strength, convenience, penetrativn, and in fact for all practical purposes it is just as good ax the best double-barrel gun. ~ 7 
We have sold the bulk of all the single breech-loading guns used in this country for the past four years. 5 
with other features in the ‘‘Field” gun is the only correct one, and other single guns are successfully sold only as they resemble ours. Persons with ordinary 
prudence will not hesitate long as to which to choose, particularly as the ‘‘Field” gun costs but a trifle any way, and no more than the imitations. 


H. & D. FOLSOM, 15 Murray Street, New York. 


The reason is that the top lever action as combined 
Address 





B. F. NICHOLS & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Manufacturers of 


‘HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, 


REMOVED TO 153 MILK STREET. 
We are obliged to have more room in our factory and greater facilities for manuf: 


our goods 


‘acturing 
to meet the increasing demand. We have received cepa est award and silver medal at the Massachu-/ 


setts Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair for our su or goods. Send for catalogue. 





[ESTABLISHED 1869.] 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Our paper shot shells are made with great care upon new and improved machinery, and the paper 
is subjeeted to a process that renders the shells waterproof, pliable, and capable of withstanding large 
charges of powder without bursting, and are reloadable from four to ten times, if desired. They also 
keep their smooth shape stiff, inside and out. We offer them as equal, if not superior, to any other 
makes, and warrant them in the full sense of the word. 






: ROSEWOOD 
PAPER AND LOADERS, 
BRASS CAP EXTRACTORS 
AND 
SHOT SHELLS. RECAPPERS. 


‘Rim Fire and Central Fire Cartridges for Pistols and Rifles. 


POCKET RELOADING TOOLS FOR ANY CALIBRE. PRIMERS AND BULLETS FOR RELOADING. 


“THE RICE SHELL EXTRACTORS.” BENCH CLOSERS, Etc., Etc. 


NO GOODS SOLD AT FACTORY BY RETAIL. 
New York Acents: WALLACE & SONS, No. 89 Chambers street, New York. 
Paciric Coast AGENTs: CHAS. SONNTAG & CO., San Francisco, California. 
New Or.eans Acents: A. BALDWIN & CO. 
NEw ENGLAND AGENTS FoR SHot SHELLS: JOHN P: LOVELL & SON, Boston, Mass. 


IMPORTER OF 


Guns, Rifles, Revolvers 


alk_ers. 
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AMERICAN PAT. PORTABLE HOUSE 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Corona, Queens Oo., N. Y. _EARL LEE, Manager. 





SHOOTING BOX 7 BY 9 FEET, WEIGHING 500 LBS. 
Two persons can put it up in one hour. No Nails or Screws required. 


Price $60. With two Cots and Table, $5 extra. 

This Company manufacture, for portable and permanent use, Depots for Railroads, Sheds for Steam- 
ships, Churches, Hotels, Dwellings, Schools, po Boat and Club Houses; also Summer Cottages, 
Farm and Out Buildings of every style. Suitable for all sections of country and climates, at moderate 


cost, within the means of all. arm in winter—cool in summer—ventilation perfect. 


For further particulars see illustrated circular, or apply to the office of the Company, 


31 Wall Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Hollabird Shooting & Fishing Suits 


Unequalled in Convenience Style or Workmanship. 
Write for circular to 


UPTHEGROVE & MCLELLAN, Valparaiso, Ind. 


THIS&s 


is our Skeleton Coat and Game Bag. 







“A” and “B” show 
entrances into game bag. This coat has seven pockets 
It is dead grass color; can be 
Weighs but fifteen 


besides the game pockets. 
worn over or under a common coat. 


ounces; is unequalled for warm weather shooting. Send 


breast measure and we will mail it to you for $2.00. be 


°S NEW FISHING TACKLE CASE. 


(PEED A want long felt for by sportsmen. All Anglers will 
, acknowledge that the most vexatious thing that can 
happen him is to have his Spoons, Hooks and Lines all 
tangled up. This case will prevent any such disaster, as 
itis so arranged that the most careless fisherman can 
keep his T: e in shape. They are made of the best 
material, and handsomely ornamented and furnished with 
=.alock and key. This case is approved of by the practical 
= piscatorial professors, who have investigated its a, | 
tions. Size—Box: Length 12, width ea 3 depth 4 ches; 
trays (4): Length igh width 4, hee 1 to 1% inches. 
top tray: Length 11%, width 7, “~~ 14% inches. Three 
partitions in each small tray, eight in large tray, two com- 
" partments in box, making twenty-four places for lines, 
hooks, sinkers, spoons, reels, fly-book, and each case packed in a neat box and sent on roosies of $4.50. 
a > = taking six at one time, $24.00. Send for Catalogue of FISHING-TACKLE AND SPORTSMAN’S | 
Ss. ; < | 

R. SIMPSON, 96 FULTON ST.. NEW YORK. 



















The Parker Gun: 





Again Victorious at the late Exposition at 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. = 


THE PHILADELPHIA JOURNAL OF COMMERCE says: “At Melbourne they had an excellent 
opportunity of testing their power beside those of every exhibitor im the world, and they came off con- 
uerors over every other maker. Their highest award comes to them from a country whose reputation 
‘or this class of goods has for many years m above all others.” 

They have been in the hands of shooters for the past sixteen years and stood the severest test, and have 
won mere laurels than any other gun when brought in competition in the field or at the trap. At Coney 
Island last year, at the New York State Convention, the P. ER won the Pierce Diamond Badge and the 
“Forest and Stream’’ Badge for the best average over nearly 200 competitors. Send for Catalogue. 


Show Rooms: PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 


97 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 


CRUTTENDEN FLY ROD. 

























Ny 
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This cut is an exact representation of this rod, which 
CANNOT BE EQUALED FOR THE MONEY. 

It has Nickle Plated Patented Solid Reel Plate which prevents Reel getting fast by swelling of Rod. 
Tull Nickle Plated, Patented Ferrules, allowing the wood to be used the full size, thus preventing rod 
breaking where wood and ferrules join. Metal Tennons which never allow the joints to get stuck to- 
gether by swelling of same if they should get wet. Butt stained dark, polished and wound with cane and 
silk, giving it that desirable appearance and the feeling of the high P ced rods. The middle joints and 
tips are made from fine lancewood, left natural color, varnished and polished. This makes a handsome 
contrast to butt, and gives the entire rod a look of beauty which is a joy to every fisherman’s heart while 
using it. The rod is well ringed throughout. Length ten and one-half feet, weight from nine to ten 
ounces. This is the best made, best finished rod for the money in the United States, and will guarantee 
itevery way. If by accident any part should get broken, we can send a duplicate, thus saving expense 
and trouble of returning rod to be repaired. ith short tip it makes an excellent Bass Rod. 

Sent to any part of United States, prepaid, with one Trout or one Bass Tip for $5.00. Trout Tips, each, 
$1.00, Bass Tips, each, 75cts., Trout Tips, one-half Bamboo, each, $1.25. 

Gunmaking and repairing of all kinds by J. W. Livingston, formerly with Parker Bros., Conn. 

Card’s Standard Traps, Guns, Pistols, Fishing Tackle, Watches, Clocks and Jewelry. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 
WILL H. CRUTTENDEN, Cazenovia, Madison County, N. Y. 


ea = DE LICTIOU S Over One Hundred Millions sold in 1881. 
RRS o. CIGARETTES. 


WM. S. KIMBALL & CO. Rochester N. Y. 








UNRIVALLED FOR PURITY. 


PEERLESS Topacco Works. 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


KX Ei E 


Would call attention 


Hammerless Bree 


PITTSBURGH FIRE ARMS C0, 


to their new double 


ch-Loading Gun. 


This new gun is made under the Anson & Deely patent with automatic safety bolt, so constructed that 
the triggers are effectively bolted whenever the lever is moved to open or close the gun, thus preventing any 


possibility of accidental or premature discharge. 


The breech action is top lever, double bolt, with Westley Richards’ extension rib, making thé strongést 
possible breech fastening. The barrels are of fine Damascus, choke-bored on the most approved system for 


close, hard shooting. The stocks are of English walnut, 


are made with the Deely & Edge patent snap fastening. 


with pistol grip and horn butt plate. The fore ends 
The frame and guard handsomely engraved atid case 


hardened. The proportion and symmetry of the gun is perfect. Illustrations and prices furnished on application. 
Send stamp for our new 48-page illustrated catalogue, containing descriptions and priges of all new and 
useful improvements, including the new Parker Gun with top lever, Ligowsky Clay Pigeon Trap, with rules 


for shooting clay pigeon matches, also a compilation of 
fish in every State in the Union. ? 


the game laws, showing the open season for giitiie and 


Address all communications (not forgetting to enclose stamp) to 


PITTSBURGH FIRE ARMS CO. 


Pittsbursgh, Pa. 
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| WILLIAM READ & SONS. 


DEALERS IN FiNE GUNS, 13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, BOSTON. 


AGENTS 


W. & C. SCOTT & SO 


a ae 


“ale 


wy 


with it the championship of the World. 


None genuine unless bearing the full address, 
W. & C. SCOTT & SON. 


Their New Gun. 


$85.00 With Latest Improvemerts. 


Furnished by us to Capt. Bogardus who for years has 
used none other than the SCOTT GUN, and won 


Description.—Top snap, double bolt, extension rib, pistol stock, rebounding locks, snap fore stock, large solid strikers, low hammers when cocked, horn butt plate, Damascus 
barrels, choke bored. 20-bores, 54 to 6lbs.; 16-bores, 6} to 7lbs.; 12-bores, 7 to 91bs.; 10-bores, 8 to 11Ibs. 


To meet a want for a really fine, good breech-loader at a medium cost, Messrs. Scott & Son have now put this gun into the market at above price (a great reduction from the figure 
such quality has hitherto been offered at), and the demand thus far shows that it is thoroughly appreciated. 


Every Gun Warranted in Shooting and Sent on Trial. 
Scott's Hammerless, with Crystal Apertures and Block Safety Attachmemt, All Sizes, Constantly in Stock. 


If to be sent C. O. D. on trial, inclose in every case $3.00 as a deposit for expressage in case gun is not taken, which, if too much, we will return the difference. If you send 
whele amount with order, we will include at no charge, a waterproof gun case; and if gun does not suit on receipt, you can exchange, or we will return your money on return of gun, 
less expressage. Hence there is no risk in inclosing whole amount. 


SEND STAMP FOR OUR GUN CIRCULARS AND SECOND-HAND LIST. 


SOMETHIN G NE: VY ! 


The Pieper “Diana” Gun. 


This is the only gun of European manufacture made entirely by machinery. The system is entirely new, and 
actual tests have shown that for accuracy and strength it has no superior. 

The reinforce lumps and bolt loop are of one piece of wrought steel. The tubes are finished to gauge and are put 
together without heat so that they are perfectly straight and always shoot to center. This is only found in very high cost 
guns made on the ordinary system, as the best barrel filers are necessary. The locks are finely finished and of the best 
steel, and all the joints are closely fitted; all the parts are interchangable. ‘ 

A public trial was made in Cleve, Prussia, in August, 1881, to which the best continental makers sent their finest 

uns. e trial was for closeness and penetration. 4 is excellent, 3 is good, 2is fair, 1 ordinary. The gun of 
r. Roedel, of Prague, was made on the Pieper system. The result was as follows: 

ds. 45yds. 60yds. Total. 30yds. 

24 2468 Size of shot. .2 


4445 A. Jannsen, Liege. ............. 
Beermann, 
Brunn, Birmingham. 
Witte. Zutphen : 
H. Jansen, Wesel as 
Sackreuter, Frankfort Heuse-Lemoine, Nessouvaux.. 
Camphausen, Crefeld Cordes, Bremerhaven 


Attested by the Jury, Klimm, Royal Inspector of Forests, Keyssler, Royal Inspector of Forests, Heise, Inspector of Powder at Cologne, 
G. Hahn, record —— It will be noticed that the Pieper guns are especially effective at long range. “ f 

Mr. H. Pieper has appointed the undersigned sole agent for the United States and Canada, and offers the goods at prices far below their real 
worth, in order to speedily introduce them into this market. 


PRICE List. 


No. 590. Stub Twist Barrels, Scott action, double bolts, extension rib, scroll fence breech, patent fore end, ornamental rubber butt (see cut) 12-gauge, 8 to 834lbs... 
No. 595. Same as 590, with nminated steel barrels, 12-gauge, 8 to 834lbs. s : 
* - > = ™ . n€ 10-gauge, 9 to 94lbs. alesis ooed ones sh 3 
No. 600. ‘ 595, with better barrels and engraving, 12-gauge, 8 to bs. . “eee 
“ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ 10-gauge, 9to 9élbs. 
No. 605. Very fine quality, best Damascus barrels, highly finished, 12-gauge, 714 to 84I 
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SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 & 86 Chamber Street. 


Agents for Marlin Fire Arms Co., Harrington & Richardson, Hood Arms Co., Charles Daly, Henry Tolley. 


IMPORTERS OF GUNS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF SPORTING GOODS. 


[We sell at wholesale only, If your dealer does not keep the Pieper gun, ask him tosend for sample.]} 





